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Small Expectations 


URING the six years that Mr Churchill was out of power he 
said much but was able to do little about the greater unity of 
Europe. Now that he is in power he can, it seems, do much for that 
cause by saying very little. That appears to be the lesson of his visit 
to Paris with Mr Eden, which is claimed to have produced “ complete 
agreement ” with the French Prime Minister who created the Pleven 
Plan for a European Defence Community and with the Foreign 
Minister who initiated the plan for a coal and steel pool. As similar, 
if less sweeping, claims were made for the recent conversations with 
Dr Adenauer in London, it might seem that the European convoy was 
now tidily grouped to sail for the port called unity, with a British escort 
to keep it in station. In fact, the situation is much more precarious. 
It remains to bring in the slower sailing Belgians and Dutch, and to 
meet the view of Norwegians and Danes who find the convoy too 
continental for their liking. And even before that can be done, con- 
fusion may be caused by the torpedoes of Dr Schumacher and General 
de Gaulle, or by the sharp squalls of criticism now blowing up in the 
United States. The “ former naval person ” will need all his skill and 
eloquence when he crosses the Atlantic next week to explain to 
Republicans, as well as Democrats, what Britain is up to in Europe. 


Indeed, there is a crisis in European affairs just around the corner, 
There is much to be done and little time to do it, and the sense 
of urgency is telescoping events and clarifying many ideas to the point 
where decisions long deferred can be avoided no longer. The French 
Assembly has ratified the economic Schuman Plan but cannot be 
relied on to ratify the military Pleven Plan, modified though it 
may now be. The West German Bundestag should, by a small majority, 
ratify the former early next month, but there are no signs of its 
preparing to accept the latter... American Congressmen, who have 
travelled and talked on the Continent, have. returned home with 
emphatic views of what‘it is right and wise to say in,an election year 
about Europe’s performance and its claim to further aid in the next 
year or two. General Eisenhower, the Supreme Commander, to whom 
alone have the partners of the Atlantic Pact delegated any authority, 
may be leaving in a matter of weeks the headquarters he has created in 
order to run as Republican candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. His driving power and authority may be lost to western team- 
work just at the moment when the Atlantic Council will have met in 
Lisbon to take momentous military and economic decisions about 
Europe’s defence. It is not a happy juxtaposition of events, but it may 
yet bring clarity of aim and some order into a scene of confusion. 


Signs of its astringent effect have already been showing.. Europe 
is being told by judges of its own choosing—the Three Wise Men— 
what it can and should afford for rearmament. Just over the horizon 
of the New Year can be heard the opening shots in the Congress dis- 
cussion of the aid programme for 1952-53. European opinion is 
turning against the federalism with which American opinion is so 
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easily infatuated, and the French Foreign Minister has 
been heard in Strasbourg praising the informal method 
of co-operation in the British Commonwealth. Discus- 
sion in the next few weeks may well move between the 
poles of two remarkable declarations. The first, by the 
Republican Senator Green, stated that 
If a European country now receiving aid is unwilling to 
take steps to promote European economic and political 
federation, the United States cannot be expected to give it 
further aid. 
The second, made by M. Schuman, was in favour of a 
non-federal European Council of Ministers working 
together on political and military questions. He said: 


May one hope that a college of Ministers, whose per- 
manent, I may say institutional, task was the definition of 
a collective policy of defence and peace, might turn out to 
be capable of working towards a general alignment of foreign 
policies in matters of common interest ? 


In other words, just as American opinion is showing 
serious impatience with aspirations and generalities about 
unity, and is asking for visible evidence that Europe can 
one day stand on its own feet, European opinion is show- 
ing serious concern lest its governments should attempt 
to run towards unity before learning to walk in step. And 
as opinion in this country realises that future American 
aid may be conditional on British support for Europe’s 
strivings towards common institutions, so the wiser men 
on the Continent see that they must move closer to a 
British position that puts Mr Churchill and Mr Eden 
only a step or two in advance of Mr Attlee and Mr Bevin. 
What is more important, the Continent has had the shock 
of learning that the Benelux countries—which have tried 
longer and harder than anyone else to overcome the prac- 
tical problems of economic union—have refused, in 
circumstances described elsewhere in this issue, to sur- 
render national sovereignty in defence matters. 


* 


In such a mood Europe will grasp at limited practical 
suggestions of British support for its integration which it 
would have rejected six months ago as quite inadequate. 
And the more welcome these are in the United States 
the better will the European capitals be pleased. There 
is no sign that Mr Churchill offered anything of the kind 
in Paris. The assurance that British troops will stay on 
the Continent and associate their training and supply with 
the European army was already implicit in the Labour 
Government’s . acceptance of General Eisenhower’s 
authority. The decision to send a permanent delegation 
to the Schuman Plan Authority is due as much to con- 
cern for British steel interests as to goodwill towards the 
plan’s purposes. It may be, of course, that things were 
said in Paris which have not been revealed in com- 
muniques. It may be that Mr Churchill pointed out how 
in wartime the western alliance could be directed by a 
supreme tripartite authority ; he may have indicated how 
a Europe united for defence could contribute one repre- 
sentative instead of six to Nato’s Council of Deputies ; 
he may have brought all his eloquence to bear on the 
picture of America, Commonwealth and Europe as the 
three partners of the North Atlantic community that the 
Ottawa conference agreed to create. If so, the fact would 
be very welcome ; but it still leaves unanswered the 
question of how pressure can be brought on Europe from 
outside to take the plunge towards unity which, like a 
cold bath, is feared almost as much as it is wanted. 
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There is, of course, the method of Sen 


* : ator Green: 
European federation, no American «money The 7 
should be said quite frankly, would be disastrous Tk ; 
is overwhelming evidence-that no electorate in Euro “i 
ready for such a dramatic surrender of national indepes 
dence, that any attempt to bring it about would produce 


such political and economic confusion as to retard gravely 
the western defence effort, and that it would cast into th 
melting pot. most of the practical co-operation tha ha 
been achieved in Europe with British encouragement 
And there is the method now advocated by M. Schumay 
which would bring about a slow, gradual, piecemeal = 
tender of national authority to practical, \, orking inte. 
governmental bodies. That surrender has been takine 
place already and has been scarcely noticed in the 
countries affected. The wise course surely, to 
strengthen the trend in the spheres where it has beey 
most successful—namely in the defence and economi 
planning of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 


* 


Already strategic planning for twelve nations is in the 
hands of the Standing Group of representatives of Ameri- 
can, British and French chiefs of staff in Washington. An 
attempt at economic planning of the common defence 
programme has been made at the hands of three experts 
—American, British and French. The demand has been 
heard from General Eisenhower that he should have had 
some political authority to direct him similar to th 
Standing Group. .The trend towards concentration is 
there, and it should be used to encourage the formation of 
councils of European Ministers that could speak through 
the voice of one representative in the counsels of Nato. 
But until Nato itself has decided in favour of a concen- 
tration of authority—which means in fact until the 
Americans and British and Canadians have so decided— 
Europe cannot be expected to do it. In fact, it should 
be one of Mr Churchill’s aims on his American visit t0 
explain that Britain will go just as far—and no farther— 
in underwriting and encouraging European institutiots 
as the Americans will ; and that it is for Washington and 
London to lead the way towards the Ottawa programme 
of an “ integrated Europe in an Atlantic community” by 
clarifying what the Atlantic community means. 


One thing has been clearly shown by recent events, and 
it has been admitted by as great an enthusiast for Euro 
pean unity as General Eisenhower. The main cause of 
delay in the work on the European army. the Schuma 
Plan and other projects has not been any one fault 
omission or commission by this country. When the 
enthusiasts got down to brass tacks the obstacle they 
faced again and again was’ nationalism in individ 
countries ; and that nationalism will persist S0 long a 
politicians do not prepare public opinion !or the — 
tions of Atlantic and European partnership. On if 
other hand, it is true that Frenchmen, Germans 
others are able to reply to British—anc America 
exhortations to make sacrifices for unity: “ What att 
sacrificing ? Why are you clinging to com plete a 
dence ? What kind of an international communlly 5 
that you are prepared to merge with ?” And here 
American and British answer has been so [at vagy * 
even dusty. Europe’s crisis is also the Atlantic he . 
and it will unite only under the pressure and pro’ 
of something bigger than itself. It will not thriv 
small expectations. 
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Shopping Guide 


S the scale of measurement of shopping time till 
A Christmas changes from days to hours the 
shopper’s critical faculty sinks in panic to its annual 
nadir. The decline matters less at this season than at 
others. The recipient of very poor money’s worth will 
not iook a gift horse in the mouth ; its purchaser will not, 


as a rule, take the consequences in person. One cannot 
apply to the transactions of Christmas week just the same 
rational criteria as would suit the normal analysis of con- 


sumer behaviour. 


These transactions, however, merely display in an 
extreme form the ordinary characteristics of retail 
trade. There is the usual failure of the consumer to make 
those delicate. and deliberate marginal adjustments 
described (in such infinitely boring detail) in economic 
textbooks. There is the usual market imperfection by 
which virtually identical products, speciously differen- 
tiated, command different prices ; and, conversely, pro- 
ducts of widely different quality sell at prices hardly 
differing at all. There is, too, something subtler, some- 
thing whose close consideration leads into realms of 
philosophy where few shoppers—and few economists— 
are at home. This is the tendency to buy the name, the 
idea, the connotations of a thing rather than the thing 
itself. Not twopence worth of coloured wax in a metal 
container, but all the glamour, the luxury, the aura of 
chic and of feminine success, which advertisement has 
attached to X’s lipstick ; not a writing instrument but 
that sensation of belonging to a distinguished and suc- 


cessful elite similarly purchasable along with the Y foun- 
tain pen. 


This tendency is not always the fruit of advertising. 
It is partly habitual. Accustomed to attach to the words 
“child’s sandal” a group of ideas about fit, finish, and 
Wearing power, one purchases at the price appropriate to 
that group of ideas an object of the same name and 
roughly the same shape. Its heel blisters the wearer, its 
buckle pops off at the second wearing, its stitching gives 
way in a month or less ; it is certainly more like sandal 
than it is like anything else, it fits the dictionary defini- 
tion, and like many other similar things it swells the 
national production statistics just as effectively as did its 
prewar counterpart now serving—shabby but staunch— 
its fourth wearer ; but is it a “ real’ sandal ? Is full fruit 
standard jam “ real” jam ? Are the fire-irons which melt 
on contact with the fire “ real” fire-irons ? How many of 
the expected attributes of a gadget, fabric, foodstuff, 
Vehicle, article of clothing or piece of furniture must be 
present in order that these things may be bought and sold 
under their usual names and at their usual relative 
prices ? 

To follow this question through all its implications 
would be to involve oneself in a medieval wrangle not 
merely between nominalists and realists but, simultane- 
ously, between advocates of different criteria for the 
Justum pretium. But to. ignore it entirely is to produce a 
confusion depressingly characteristic of a number of 
well-meaning champions of the consumer. Almost every- 
one will agree that consumers need more help than they 
how get in judging the qualities of the goods they buy. 

aatever may have been appropriate in an age of few 
and simple commodities produced by few and simple 
‘cchniques, today no one Can bring to the entire range of 


consumers goods that private expertise which is the best 
safeguard against disappointment. How, for instance, is 
the housewife buying a metal kitchen cabinet to know 
whether or not its attractive finish will be covered in a 
year’s time with a rash of rust-spots ? And-a reasonably 
wideawake buyer, however competent to judge a woollen 
or cotton fabric, may be baffled by plastics or nylon. 
Apart from quality of material, there is design itself. It 
may be fairly easy to spot the teapot lid which will 
infallibly fall off as the fourth cup is poured, or the top- 
heavy occasional table, or the too-short pillowcase ; but 
other defects may appear only in use—the structural un- 
soundness which makes a chair pull apart at the joints, the 
boiler’s propensity to heat unevenly, the innumerable 
eccentricities—sometimes lethal—of electrical apparatus. 
In articles which are cheaply and frequently bought, 
defects of quality, workmanship and design may matter 
comparatively little. Taught by a single brief experience, 
the buyer can avoid this fishmonger’s dyed kippers or 
that manufacturer’s too-short socks. But durable con- 
sumer goods figure more and more largely in the modern 
family budget, and with them a mistake once made can 
spread its consequences in waste and irritation over a 
lifetime. 
: * 

More guidance is wanted, and guidance depends on 
research. A recent pamphlet* published by the Associa- 
tion of Scientific Workers interprets such consumer 
research to include the encouragement of research and 
testing work among .manufacturers and retailers, the 
development of independent testing services both private 
and public, research into consumer needs both actual and 
prospective, and the investigation of “ inordinate ” ratios 
of price to cost of production. The trouble with these 
theoretically excellent proposals, which the pamphlet 
expands with enthusiasm, is not merely their administra- 
tive difficulty—which would be considerable—but the 
sort of people who generally back them’ and would, in 
practice, probably run them. Through “ Spotlight on 
Shopping,” as through the highly entertaining and in- 
formative publications of the American organisation, 
Consumer Research, Inc., there run two barely disguised 
motives: a desire to put private business on the spot and 
keep it there, and a desire*to make consumers want what 
the writers think appropriate, to attach a stigma to any 
purchase that dees not conform to their view of a proper 
standard. The Association of Scientific Workers does 
not, it is true, go to extremes, though some of its insinua- 
tions are remarkable enough. One need not assume that 
the publications of its proposed Consumers’ Advice 
Centre would, like one of Consumer Research’s hand- 
books, devote a paragraph to informing the public that all 
commercial brands of toothpaste are surpassed by a 
home-made compound of powdered chalk and pepper- 
mint essence. One need not suppose that it would accuse 
a car manufacturer of callous disregard for public safety 
because he produced a two-door four-seater, or that it 
would necessarily be manned by those bent on condemn- 
ing root and branch whatever differentiates the twentieth 
from the eighteenth century. 


The idea of consumer research deserves support even 





* Spotlight on Shopping. Association of Scientific Workers. 
29 pages. Is. 
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from people who see no particular point in calculating 
the cost of the materials used in a Paris hat and contrast- 
ing it with the selling price. To champion the consumer 
it is not essential to loathe those spruce and ecstatic 
housewives who, on hoardings and the walls of the 
Underground, hail with glad cries the apparition of a 
packet of detergent. Even a tendency to nausea at the 
strip-cartoon novelettes, whose heroines’ lives are trans- 
formed by this beverage or that permanent wave, ts not 
an essential qualification. The fact remains that, how- 
ever unnecessarily, the cause of consumer research does 
exercise a selective attraction for doctrinaire anti- 
capitalists, crypto-puritans, intolerant highbrows and 
intolerant utilitarians. The cause suffers accordingly. 


In theory, there is a clear line between the protection 
of the consumer from the actually and demonstrably 
harmful and, on the other hand, his enlightenment con- 
cerning goods amongst which, once enlightened, he 
remains free to choose. Lethal drugs, foodstuffs adul- 
terated with harmful preservatives, explosive materials 
are obvious subjects for prohibition. No one objects 
because the producer is not free to sell, nor the consumer 
to buy, a car without brakes, a shaving-brush made of 
uncleansed bristles, or tuberculous meat. But the goods 
which merely represent poor value for money, to the 
standard-setter’s eye, are another matter. “ The first 
need,” says the Association of Scientific Workers, “ is for 
more drastic measures to prevent badly made goods from 
getting into the shops at all.” Has none of the authors, 
one wonders, ever bought a shoddily made shirt for a 
fortnight’s holiday ? Or a frying pan to take camping and 
throw away after the trip ? Ora party favour? Ora 
cheap chair or rug to improve, for a few months, the 
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amenities of a furnished room ? Perhaps the «: mmunit 
would be wiser if it always bought to last ; « rtainly Pe 
shopper now anxious to buy the lasting and well-mage 
article has his work cut out to find it. But the buyer, 
right to buy shoddy when shoddy is what suits his pur- 
pose is no less valid than his right to buy quality when jt 
is quality he needs. The important thing is that he 
should choose with his eyes open, knowing both his own 
likes and needs and just how nearly the retailer's wares 
match them. If for his own reasons he prefers the 
knocked-together-anyhow, the cheap-and-nasty, or the 
actively hideous (which may, of course, quite well be 
luxury article), it is not for any official body to enforce 
upon him either its own scales or preference or its own 
impeccable taste. 


Enforcement is one thing ; education, in the wides 
sense, is another. This is the distinction that anvone 
anxious to help the shopper to get value for his money 
must have constantly in mind. Twentieth century 
culture, as demonstrated in any shopping street, does less 
credit than it should to formative influences as powerful 
as the Big Advertisers. There is no threat to the con- 
sumer’s freedom in a desire to cut those influences down 
to size—by counter-propaganda, immunising treatment 
for the young, and ridicule. But anti-commercialism, as 
distinct from the showing up of demonstrably mend: 
cious claims, is no more the business of a consumer re- 
search service than is the propagation of a political creed. 
If the consumer’s champions will grasp and remember 
this distinction, their proposals will stand a better chance 
of success and the consumer’s standard of living, in terms 
of real satisfaction with his purchases, will have a corres- 
pondingly better chance of improvement. 


Latin America’s World Role 


O visitor to the United Nations Assembly can help 
being struck by the prominence of the Latin 
Americans in this gathering. This year its president 
happens to be Dr Padilla Nervo of Mexico, and his occu- 
pation of the chair is in some sense a symbol of the 
particular importance of Latin America in the current 
meetings. No fewer than twenty of the sixty rational 
delegations now in Paris come from South and Central 
America and the Caribbean. The passionate separatisms 
of the region, which have done so much to deprive the 
Latin Americans of both economic and political progress, 
stand them in good stead in a world organisation based 
on the principle of one state, one vote. Although the 
total populations of the twenty republics south of the 
Rio Grande amount to less than ten per cent of the com- 
bined populations of United Nations member countries, 
they command a full third of all the seats in the Assembly. 
This makes them something more than a group whose 
interests are always worth consulting: it also gives them, 
in effect, a collective veto power, for the Assembly’s 
major decisions require a majority of two-thirds. No 
proposal opposed by the united Latin Americans can 
therefore be adopted, except in the highly unlikely event 
of its being supported by every one of the other forty 
members. 


This great voting strength in the Assembly has already 
waned considerably, and may well decline even further, 
When the first Assembly met, the twenty Latin American 
delegations sat down with only thirty-one others. Today. 





owing to new admissi the thirty-one have become 
forty ; and each further i in membership of the 
United Nations will weaken the position of the Latin 
American group. None the less they will continue 
to have an importance the explanation of which must 
be sought in the wider field of Latin American relations 
oo 3 major international groupings of the preset 
ay. 

It is too often and too easily taken for granted that 
the twenty republics must meekly follow the !ead of their 
great northern neighbour on all international issues. 
Undoubtedly most of the Latin American countries tend 
to lean heavily on economic support from the United 
States ; some of the smaller of them, indecd. owe thei 
economic development to North American capital and 
are in no position to resist pressure from ‘heir patrol. 
But it does not follow that, when all the twenty 
their votes in favour of an American resolution, and vote 
with equal solidarity against a Soviet proposel, they a 
merely dancing to Washington’s tune. Such a view | 
cannot be reconciled with events like that of Decembet, 
1949, when most of the Latin American states joined 
with the Soviet in the Assembly to push through 
a resolution on Palestine which the United Stats” 
vigorously contested. - . 

The support that the Latin Americans normally givé 
to United States policies is based on at least ‘wo i 
factors that have nothing to do with economic depen 
ence. The first is the natural hemispheric solidat™ 
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‘hat derives from the Monroe Doctrine and the common 
tradition of triumphant revolt against European domina- 
tion . the second is the intense revulsion of the southern 
republics against Communism,.a movement of ideas 
which stems not only from their Catholic background but 
also rom a real, if not universal, attachment to the demo- 


cratic theories ‘of 1789. At times, it is true, the gulf 
between wealth and poverty in several of the republics 
has made the prospects for revolutionary Communism 
seem bright ; but.at present these prospects are perhaps 
dimmer than ever before. In those states where there is 
, recognisable urban proletariat, organised labour has 


either so strengthened its bargaining position as to 
destroy much of the Communists’ case, as in Cuba and 
Chile, or, as in Argen- 
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Latin American sympathies. Parallels can also be drawn 
between the twenty republics and the states of the Middle 
East ; Venezuelans sympathise with Persia’s case over 
oil, while Panama, like Egypt, has a canal. There is an 
obvious gulf between the number of votes which. this 

“ anti-colonial ” front can command in the UN Assembly 
and its real strength ; but it would be foolish to deny 
its significance. 

Finally, there are the various forms of cohesion 
between Latin America and the Latin peoples of Europe. 
The best known of these is Hispanidad, the revival of 
ancient links between the eighteen Spanish-speaking 
republics and Spain; but this trend has, like the 
isolationist trend, become too closely identified with 
General Perén — and 





ina, has moved a dicta- 
ror alive to the value of 
1rking-class support to 
its immediate 
In the deeper 
interior, the dogmas of 
Marx - Lenin - Stalinism 


are scarcely known. 

lo assume that Latin 
Americans cam choose 
only between the 
United States and the 


Soviet Union is, how- 
ever, to over-simplify 
matters dangerously. 
Other trends bearing sore 
upon Latin America’s Be tegerd foe 
role in world affairs can Ce. ‘ 
be clearly seen. There 









with General Franco — 
to secure more than 
limited approval in most 
Latin American coun- 
tries ; and the largest of 
all these countries, 
Brazil, is linked not 
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The West indies 


Portugal. Other threads, 
however, connect ‘the 
Latin groups on both 
sides of the Atlantic, for 
South America regu- 
larly receives immi- 
grants from Italy, while 
its people look largely to 
Paris as the focus of 
civilised life and even 
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draws its strength partly 
trom the traditional sep- 
aratism that divided the 
continent into twenty 
states, and partly from } 
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pearance of United § 
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being made to draw to- 
~-} gether all these threads. 
~ 4 During October there 
3 was held at Rio de 
Janeiro the first con- 
gress of a new organisa- 
tion, the Latin Union, 
4 which embraces ‘ both 
™ | the recognised Latin 
4 communities ‘and even 
interests itself in the 











is General Perén. In his 
hands it is a thinly veiled instrument for the extension of 
Argentine influence over the smaller republics ; since 
distaste for Perén and suspicion of his intentions are at 
cee as widespread in Latin America as is the corres- 
‘ing suspicion of the United States, this particular 
is unlikely to develop in present circumstances. 


second trend is in the direction of an international 
'-colonial.” front. Latin Americans have shown 
most Clearly in meetings of the United Nations 
520s concerned with dependencies, trust territories, 
aid “new nations” emerging to full sovereignty. In 
the bodies they have aligned themselves enthusiastically 
with both the Asian and the Communist states as critics 
of Britain, France and the other powers which possess 
overseas dependencies, Guatemala’s claim to British 
Honduras and Argentina’s to the Falkland Islands are 
ere offshoots of this anti-colonial feeling. It is not 

ven necessary to be still a dependent people to attract 


ey 


Rumanians. This union, 
which has considerable governmental backing, declares 
its objects to be primarily cultural, but its political impact 
may be far from negligible. At the Rio congress the 
delegates firmly rejected an Argentine attempt to give 
the organisation a “ neutralist” character, and adopted 
a programme based on the defence of western vivilisa- 
tion. They were cool to the champions of Hispanidad, 
but agreed to locate some of their joint activities in 
Spain. Their next step is to organise a permanent head- 
quarters in Paris, with Brazil playing an important part 


‘in the foundation work. 


Both Brazil and France have a very real interest in 
the success of the Latin Union, and it is therefore more 
likely to flourish than most enterprises of its kind. For 
Brazil it represents a “third way” for Latin America 
more attractive than either frank acceptance of United 
States leadership or isolationism under Peronista 
auspices. It also offers an opportunity for Brazil to 


with Spain but with 


Laz 
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assert its leadership in Latin America without coming 
into head-on collision with Hispanidad, and to face 
prudently in the direction of France, whose African terri- 
tories are the natural stepping-stone towards Brazil for 
any danger from the east. For France, the Latin Union 
has also a direct bearing on North African affairs. Imme- 
diately after the Rio congress M. Maurice Schumann, 
the French Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, held 
a conference of French diplomats in Latin America in 
the same city; and during a subsequent tour of the 
Americas he expressed his conviction that Brazil and its 
neighbours would uphold France’s case in the event 
of a debate on Morocco at the UN Assembly. In view 
of the Latin Americans’ former habit of making 
common cause with the Arab states, this confidence 
suggested an important rapprochement between them 
and France, the extent of which, as a-note on page 
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1519 shows, has clearly been revealed in the Assembly 


If the “ Latin front ” shows itself to be a last; 
its influence may not be confined to such procedural gue 
tions as the Assembly’s.decision whether or no: to lies 
Arab charges against France. Weak though they pec 
in terms of .Realpolitik, the Latin Americans make u 
sizeable part of the world conscience to which. thors 
the UN Assembly, both the western powers and the a 
of the Middle East so often appeal. When either of 
these two groups seeks moral support for its attitudes 
it must be a matter of some concern to them whether 
the Latin Americans follow the “ anti-colonial” of the 
“Latin Union,” trend. It is the widened gulf between 
the West and the Middle East which has given the Latin 
Americans their new importance on the world stage ; and 
western statesmen who take their support too much for 
granted will do-so at their own peril. 


Ng reality, 


The Value of Scholarships 


HE Minister of Education added a final barb to her 
recent circular telling local education authorities to 
economise: further instructions dealing with building 
programmes, and with the arrangements for university 
and other awards provided by county authorities, would 
follow. Even people whose children may soon benefit 
from them generally know very little about the principles 
and methods on which financial assistance for university 
education is given, and particularly about the income 
scales on which the amount of assistance is calculated. A 
review of the system as it now stands therefore seems 
worth while. The Ministry’s practice in awarding state 
scholarsh‘.s has, and is intended to have, a profound 
influence on the colleges and counties which make their 
own awards, and the financial arrangements governing 
all three types of award must be considered together. 

Before the war 41 per cent out of a total of 50,000 
university students received some financial aid; now 
about 72 per cent out of some 82,000 are aided. The 
number of state scholarships available annually in 
England and Wales has risen from 390 to 2,000 ; some 
1,400 open college and university scholarships, which 
stood alone before the war, are now supplemented by the 
state ; and the number of county awards has risen from 
1,700 to more than 8,000 a year. Against this very large 
increase in awards must be set the yearly 1,500 training 
grants for teachers, which were discontinued for the first 
time this year. 

Financially, there are two different conceptions of a 
“ scholarship.” To most people the word suggests a cash 
benefit of a fixed amount, though there may be regula- 
tions limiting the amount actually given according td 
parental income. The parents are expected to meet the 
difference between the scholarship and the actual cost of 
a university course ; if, as at Oxford and Cambridge, the 
costs are very high, the drain on the parents” income is 
larger than it is for a son or daughter who goes to 
Bristol or Leeds. 

Scholarships of this type still exist, but they are rapidly 
becoming less important under the influence of the 
Ministry of Education. The Ministry’s basis for assess- 
ing the money value of state scholarships is the obverse 
of the previous one. It seeks to fix the sums which 
parents with incomes at various points on a scale can 
reasonably afford to pay ; the Ministry then meets the 
difference between this sum and the amount that it 


thinks, after consultation with the university concerned, 
to be the actual cost of maintenance at that university, 
The Ministry always pays the fees of its scholars and 
a minimum sum of {£30 a year—the irrevocable cash 
benefit of “glory.” Beyond this minimum the parents 
pay what, on their assessment scale, the Ministry decides 
they can afford, and the Ministry will meet the balance— 
a large sum at Oxford and Cambridge and a smaller sum 
at London or the provincial universities. 

This system is certainly more equitable, but it is also 
more confusing to parents. It is impossible to calculate 
in advance what the family’s liabilities will be, since the 
Ministry does not publish its assessment scales. To do 
so would, indeed, be misleading, since many personal 
factors, peculiar to° each family, enter into the calcula- 
tions. The following facts give, however, some indication 
of the way the scheme works. The assessment scale is 
based on a calculation of net income. “ Net ” in this sense 
does not mean, of course, after tax. Broadly speaking, the 
charges that can be deducted from gross income af 
superannuation and mo payments, the cost of 
school fees for other dependent children up to a max 
mum of {£100 each per year, the cost of professional ot 
university education for other dependants up to {200 
each a year, and in addition a £100 allowance for each 
dependent child other than the scholarship winner. Thus 
if the eldest of three children wins a state scholarship 
when the other two are ‘at boarding school, and if the 
parents have mortgage and superannuation liabilities 0 
£200 a year, then {600 is deducted from the parents 
gross income to arrive at the Ministry’s assessment of net 
income. If this net figure is {500 or under the familys 
not called upon to make any contribution. At 2 net figure 
above £2,200 the Ministry will give no grant beyond the 
minimum £30. Between these two points, the scale 
operates as follows: 


Net Income p.a. Parental Contr: bunon 
4 


750 37 
1,000 76 
1,250 120 
1,500 172 
1,750 236 
2,000 310 ‘ 
The Ministry’s grant is the difference between * 
parents’ contribution and the agreed costs of a univetsi} 


course. These costs were fixed, however, in 1949- 
is a sore point for some of the smaller collezcs. ¥ 


a 
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endowments are modest and students have to bear 

directly the increases in college expenses. The difficulty 

will be considered at the quinquennial review of univer- 
} sity grants next year. Some colleges fear that if it is not 
rectified the pooter scholars will be unable to come to 
them. 
h The Ministry’s system has had a profound influence 
§ on the methods of assessment used by universities and 
f colleces. In addition to its own state scholarships, the 
, Ministry is prepared to supplement open scholarships 


t awarded in the examinations of the universities and 
e ' colleges. But it will award these supplements only to 
n | undergraduates whose colleges have first given them the 
in maximum value of the scholarship or exhibition itself. 
id Some universities use exactly the same assessment scales 
or as the Ministry, . Others, particularly the colleges of 


Oxford and Cambridge, have their own rules, and they 
guard their discretion in this matter jealously. In theory, 
the colleges at each university have an agreed scheme, 
laid down by a central committee ; in practice they exer- 
cise their discretion individually. At both universities the 


ed, scales are usually more generous than those of the 
ty. Ministry, particularly for parents who depend mainly on 
nd earned income. Unlike the Ministry, the Cambridge 
ash colleges distinguish between earned and ungarned 
nts income; they calculate net: income by deducting 
des | the ordinary tax allowances—earned, personal and 
— children’s—and they allow the full cost of school fees for 
um other children, without the upper limit fixed by the 
Ministry. Most of the Oxford colleges use a tighter in- 
also terpretation of net income, and their awards are therefore 
late rather less generous. 
the 


There remains the third and numerically largest type 
of university scholarship—the county awards. Generali- 
sation about the financial conditions governing these 
ula- awards is much more difficult. All county education 


) do 
onal 





tion authorities pay full fees to winners of their major scholar- 
le 1s ships and the Ministry of Education has done much to 
sense persuade them to adopt its own assessment scales in pay- 
, the ing maintenance grants. Miss Horsbrugh recently stated 
> are that 131 out of 146 local authorities had accepted the 
t of Ministry’s recommendations in whole or in part. This 
naxi- “in part” conceals, however, a great deal of diversity ; 
ial Of many authorities have different assessment scales and 
£200 give no assistance to parents whose net income is calcu- 
each lated as more than £1,600. In some cases the limit is 
Thus even lower. These variations cannot be justified on 
arship grounds of logic or equity. But local responsibility and 
if the initiative are’ more important than universal equity and 
ies o the variations in the local scholarship system are part of 
rents the price that must be paid for them. 

of net Such are the bare bones of the present financial 
nily arrangements for university scholarships. One special 
figute point deserves attention. It is often said that the present 
— scales of assistance work unfairly for middle-class 


families at the upper end of the scale, where the contri- 
bution expected from the parent increases steeply. The 
table shows that a family with a gross income of. £2,350, 
able, as in the example taken above, to claim {£600 in 
deductions to give a net income of £1,750, is expected to 
ifford £236 a year towards the cost of one child’s univer- 
ty education. But if the gross income is £2,600 a year 

which would mean only about £130 more after tax— 
een the the expected contribution rises by £74 to £310. In other 
words, the parent is required at this point to devote well 
bver half of any additional income, after tax, to the 
ducation of one child.. Thus a barrister, for example, 
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may by accepting a brief worth £250 gets only £50 out 
of it even though his income is barely within the 
surtax range. The effect of the Ministry of Education’s 
assessment scales is that people with children of scholar- 
ship age are faced with a steep barrier to the increase of 
their net incomes that is not imposed on other people 
until they reach quite a high point on the sur-tax scale. 

This is a serious anomaly that ought not to be tolerated 
by a state genuinely concerned to maintain the birth-rate, 
particularly in the professional classes, to improve educa- 
tional standards and to provide incentives to higher pro- 
ductivity. The contributions to university costs expected 
from the parents should rise less steeply. The worst ill- 
effects of the present assessment scales are not, of course, 
immediately apparent. Inquiries among schools and 
colleges reveal fairly wide agreement that middle-class 
parents are under a great strain ; but they show very few 
instances of boys and girls who are known not to have 
taken up scholarships for financial reasons. It seems fair 
to conclude that many middle-class families must be 
drawing heavily on capital in order to educate their 
children, even when one or more gains a scholarship. If 
the universities have little definite evidence of hardship, 
it is probably because the middle-class is resigned to con- 
suming its fat in this generation. 

If this is the case, either the number of university 
students will fall as the fat is consumed or the state will 
have to give more assistance to scholars. Yet at this time, 
when economies in education as a whole are hardly avoid- 
able, it is necessary to consider whether either the 
number of the awards or the scales of assistance could be 
lowered without seriously imperilling the objectives of 
university education. The cost of maintenance grants, 
for all kinds of scholarships, is about £4,000,000 a year. 
The signs are that, with university ¢xpenses rising, some 
of the able but poorer students may be kept from the 
universities if the scale of assistance is not increased. To 
lower it would certainly cause considerable hardship. If 
money must be saved on scholarships, the question to be 
asked is whether or not the country really neéds to pro- 
vide university education for all the people who at 


present just reach scholarship standard, a considerable | 


proportion of whom subsequently fail to get degrees. It 
would be better to reduce the number of scholarships 
than to lower the scale of assistance and thereby create 
financial difficulties for students of the highest ability 
indiscriminately with the second-rate. 


We réyret 26 ee 


to announce that we can no longer accept 
orders for the’ 1952 edition of Tue 
Economist Diary. The size of the edition 
was substantially greater than for 1951, but 
it was, nevertheless, insufficient to meet the 
heavy demand from home and overseas. 


We suggest... 
that. you may be able to obtain a copy 
from one of the leading bookshops and 
stationers. If you wish to ensure that you 
are not too late next year you can instruct 
us to notify you when the 1953 edition is 
ready. All you need do is to write your 
name and address on the back of a postcard 
and send it addressed to: 1953 Diary, THe 
Economist, 22 Ryper St., Lonpon, 5. W.1. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Programme for Security 


The three wise men, reporting in Paris on Nato’s effort 
to rearm, have had a mixed reception, That was inevitable, 
for they were passing judgment on the problems—private as 
well as public—of twelve governments. It would have been 
surprising and pointless if they had pleased everybody. If 
they are now meeting opposition to their specific recommen- 
dations to particular countries, and if those recommendations 
are in the end rejected, the report will none the less have 
made a valuable contribution to the technique and practice 
of collective defence. 

First, they have made a real attack on the perennial 
suspicion that exists between soldiers and finance ministers, 
in the international as well as the national sphere. The 
relations between the Standing Group of Chiefs of Staff and 
the economic committees in Nato caused a functional conflict 
that led to the appointment of the three experts. They found 
a discreet but adequate solution by appointing the American 
General McNarney to sift, rationalise and audit the estimates 
of expenditure that Nato’s military bodies had produced. His 
task was not to question the military objectives or even the 
specialists’ view of the strength necessary to achieve them. 
He had to say how their cost could be met with less money, 
less materials and less strain on national economies. He has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree. 


Mr Harriman and his colleagues had also to decide the 
manner of distributing American aid. A serious obstruction 
io Europe’s rearmament has been its uncertainty about the 
dollar supply. Congress did not finally vote the funds until 
last October ; the Administration has still not distributed 
them, save.in the single case of France. The delay was caused 
by its own uncertainty about the basis on which payment 
should be made. Should it wait until a decision had been 
taken on each country’s fair share in the collective effort ? 
Or should it pay where the goods were being produced and 
where the need was greatest. The wise men have now taken 
the decision. Until June, 1952, there can be no collective 
programme. Aid must be given bilaterally and at once. 
Next year there should be a collective programme, if the wise 
men’s report is accepted. The United States should then 
observe the principle of “to each according to his ability” 
rather than to the principle “ to each according to his need.” 


Finally, the wise men have thrown their weight behind 
the attempt, so far abortive, to produce a “ co-ordinated arms 
programme.” The question was how far each country should 
produce for its own requirements and how far it should 
design its production as part of Nato requiremefits. Should 
Belgium produce the tanks for its own soldiers or produce the 
alloy sheet steel for the tanks that can be made in Britain and 
in France ? If the wise men’s advice prevails, no country in a 
year’s time will be a self-contained defence unit, and Nato 
as a whole will be more nearly equal to its task. This would 
be an achievement of the highest political and economic 
importance. 


* * * 


Differences over Details 


If there is a good prospect of agreement on the prin- 
ciples of this report, the outlook for its details is clouded. 
Some governments, notably that of Belgium, have been 
asked to increase their effort. Not only are they unwilling 
and, they believe, politically unable to do so, but they 
challenge the criteria underlying these demands. For the 
wise men the position —— wey had to contribute 
more, especially more eq ent, $ of which is 
now behind the n of men Pepin dg Belgium 
has spare capacity of the right kind, and its economic 


° 


position is favourable, To turn to the Belgians was merely 
to apply the principle of fair shares. But they had two 
answers. Why, they asked, should they be expected to 
pay just because the government has been a g00d hous. 
keeper and has no overdraft? Fair shares, in fact, is not 
the principle to be applied. Secondly, they arguc that the 


secret of Belgium’s economic success has been freedom— 
private enterprise and a minimum of controls. A 0 per 
cent increase in its defence effort is impossible without 
controls, and it is politically impossible to introduce controls. 

Belgium is not alone in the list of defaulters. Othe 
countries, including France, are to a lesser degre: lagging 


with their arms programmes. ‘Britain is producing enough 
arms, but it should-export more coal. Even the Americans 
must mend their ways in at least two respects. First, they 
have been partially responsible for the shortage of steel in 
Europe, which produces enough gemeral-type stce! for its 
own needs, and has to import from America only because 
it sells so much across the Atlantic for dollars. Their demand 
for the European product has been inflated by the fact that 
home-produced steel is subject to government allocation, but 
imported steel is as free to go into toys as into tanks. 
Secondly, if American defence orders in Europe are to be 
placed in any quantity, Ametican procurement officers have 
to try and forget that everything made in the United States 
is bound to be best, and learn that there may be virtue in 
buying from Europe. 

Finally, there is the problem of Nato’s future organisation 
for economic purposes. The wise men not unnaturally 
believe that they, or rather something like the twelve-power 
Temporary Committee of which they were the nucleus, 
should continue to exist. -But ameng the smaller countries 
the experiment of the Temporary Committee has not been 
universally popular. The greater the centralisation and 
authority of Nato, the less is their individual influence on 
its deliberations. It is the old problem of efficiency versus 


democracy. It must soon be settled in favour of efficiency 
if Nato is-to do its job properly. — 
* oe . 


Cruel Christmas in Korea 


Few of the Communists’ deeds in Korea are likely 
be so effective in kindling hostility as their treatment of the 
question of prisoners of war~ Even if this weck’s bitterly 
disappointing list of 11,559 represents the ful! truth, there 
has been no reason why they should not produce it earlier 
If it is still inaccurate—and thousands of familics are hoping 
that it is—this is a cruel trick to play. Over one hundred 
thousand men have been listed as missing in Korea, and i 
was legitimate to hope, in the light of the experience of the 
last world war, that more than ximately one in ten had 
survived as prisoners. Most of those still unaccounted ie 
are South Koreans ; but, for the British, the new list impli 
that there is little hope for nearly “a thousand ~ missing 
and, for the Americans, some eight times as many. 

It must inevitably be asked what has happened to mat 
of those not on the list. Are they. still secretly held by the 
Communists and is the disclosure of their existence © be 
used in due course as another pawn in the grisly game 
chess over the-armistice talks at Panmunjon ? ©: have ra 
been deliberately murdered in atrocities for which there ; 
already been a certain amount of evidence ? In cither ev“? 
the Communists’ brutal actions cannot fail to aw 
emotions which must stiffen opposition throughout | 
world. ee | 

In spite of the release of the Communist list © i. 
of war and the allies’ reply with.the names of 132.474 * 
Koreans and Chinese mm 
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has been made towards a full-scale armistice this week. No 
agreenient has been reached either on the inspection teams 
to ensure a cease-fire or on the exchange of the prisoners. 
And the Communists are still asking for the withdrawal of 
all United Nations forces from Korea. The question will 
soon become imminent whether to postpone the deadline for 
resuming offensive fighting beyond December 27th. . This 
year, as last, peace by Christmas always looked like a will 
o’ the wisp. And now, as then, the United Nations have 
n0 option but to go on fighting, so long as the Communists 
refuse an armistice on any terms that stand a chance of 
bringing genuine peace. 


* * & 
Faith, Hope and Disunity 


Mr Churchill’s ministers seem to be determined to stick 
to their desks while Parliament is adjourned, and at this 
stage the Labour party’s leaders are hardly less anxious to 
avoid exploring future policy in public. It has been left to 
the Liberals to make important decisions before Christmas. 
The party’s national convention last week-end was a splendid 
display either of determination or of obstinacy, whichever 
way one cares to look at it, There were some who thought, 
with good reason, that to run candidates in constituencies 
where they were almost certain to lose their deposits only 
lowered the party’s prestige ; it would be better for party 
headquarters to choose the seats to be contested. But most 
of the delegates rejected any interference with the right of 
local associations to put up candidates when they thought 
fit, and the convention decided by an overwhelming majority 
to “ fight on the widest possible front at the next election.” 
The executive could only accept the decision, but it did 
succeed in getting eement that constituencies where 
Liberals had done well in 1950 and 1951 should have first 
claim to the limited help, financial and oratorical, that party 
headquarters cam give, 

The decision to fight again on a wide front looks like a 
blank refusal to learn. Yet the constituency associations could 
hardly have been expected to abandon their purpose in life 
by deciding now that the possibility of their running a candi- 
date in perhaps four years’ time should be ruled out, If 
such hopes were abandoned it would have been more difficult 
to improve the party’s organisation, which is necessary what- 
ever the future scale of its activities. The convention decided 
that members of the party will have cards and records of 
them will be kept at head office, not merely in a list in some- 
body’s drawing room desk. And a salaried director general 
's to be appointed to the party’s head office, which has 
hitherto depended largely on honorary efforts. 


But if the party’s organisation needs a more definite shape, 
80 too does its policy. It is not enough to be ready to trim 
sails according to the way the main parties go, and to hope 
that some day, disillusioned with both, the electorate will see 
the Liberal light. One group of the party, indeed, feels 
strongly that this is not enough; this group urged that 
members should toe a party line and be subject to expulsion 
if they overstepped it. There are two difficulties here, One 
iS to find a party line, which, while distinct from that of the 
other parties, is not concerned merely with the unimportant 
issues. The other is the liberalism of Liberals. The conven- 
tion vehemently rejected the resolution calling for stronger 
Party discipline. Yet, as one of the disciplinarians observed, 
if Liberals claim in the name of liberty the right to work and 
Speak in public against each other, they are not a party. It 
iS quite true that they, more than others, have to remain 

exible in doctrine. t flexibility means that policies are 


ama with circumstances, not that the party should never 
lave u clear, agreed policy at all. While it may be wise—and 
tly the composition of the party makes it inevitable— 
red ‘he Liberals should continue to avoid a formal party 
ccipline, they will certainly have to work more closely 
jet if they are ever to make more impression on the 
“<clorates either of fifty constituencies or of five hundred. 


1517 
Bread on the Waters 


The Government’s decision not to try to invoke this 
year the waiver clause in the American and Canadian loan 
agreements was expected, but it none the less deserves praise. 
The effect is that on December 31st a total payment of $175 
million—the first of fifty annual instalments—will be made 
from the dwindling gold reserve. That requires some 
courage and faith. But bad as is the current state of the 
balance of payments, the gold reserve is not yet so low that 
the avoidance of interest the first year it falls due would 
have seemed justified to the outside world, and particularly 
to the American Congress. To have tried not to pay would 
have done considerable damage to the political ties of the 
Atlantic community—and therefore to the chances of future 
American aid. The cynical will say that the British Govern- 
ment is paying because it thinks it is casting its bread on 
the waters with a prospect of an early and large return. 
That is true, but it is not the whole truth. There is a 
genuine wish to honour an obligation if it is at all possible ; 
and, secondly, anything so adventurous .as casting bread is, 
so-far as dollars are concerned, something new in British 
economic policy. It marks an escape from the dollar neurosis, 
from the automatic assumption that to do anything but hang 
on grimly to dollars is spendthrift and wicked, that has 
dominated the Treasury since the sad-experiences of 1947. 

This welcome change of attitude is expressed also in the 
new regulations about exchange control, which aré discussed 
in detail on page 1538. The restored London market in 
foreign currencies has to operate under such strict controls 
as to be in itself little more than a gesture, but it is an essen- 
tial preliminary to the restoration of convertibility for sterling. 


It is also about the first thing Britain has done since 1947 to 


show that there is something more than lip-service in the 
politicians’ continued devotion to the ideals of multilateral 
trade, Bretton Woods and all that. The road back to con- 
vertibility still seems almost as long as it has ever done, 
but at least the sceptics now have positive evidence that this 
country really is looking along the road. 


Y * * 
Reforms for Doctors 


A special representative meeting of the British Medical 
Association last week endorsed most of the proposals for 
reforming the health service put forward by the association’s 
council, A few of them are certainly far-reaching. One would 
substitute block grants to the hospitals for the present system 
of annual estimates and votes. This is a proposal that has 
been discussed often enough ; but it is interesting to note 


, that the British Medical Association recommends that the 


grants should be paid direct to hospital management com- 
mittees, not through the regional boards. 


Another important proposal would set up an independent 


‘court of arbitration for the health service, whose awards 


would be legally binding. This, too, has been discussed 
before in The Economist, On the face of it the doctors have 
a strong case in insisting on the right to take disputes over 
terms of service to arbitration. Against this must be set the 
danger of deadlock in negotiations when each side knows 
that the other can resort to arbitration independently, 


Many of the other proposed reforms appear to be designed 
to strengthen the influence of the medical profession in the 
administration of the health service and to encourage 
private practice. Thus it is recommended that statutory 
recognition should be given to medical advi committees 
in the hospital service and that the medical staffs of hospitals 
should elect not less than one-fifth of the members of hospital 
boards. The council also considers that the local medical 
profession should be represented as of right on the health 


committees of local authorities. On private practice, it recom-' 


mends = ining their general medical services 
privately s nevertheless be allowed drugs and appliances 
at the public expense. Similarly, the charges for private beds 
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in hospitals, which at present have to cover the full cost of 
maintenance, should be reduced so that private patients are 
in effect given a grant-in-aid. But a proposal to abolish 
amenity beds, for which patients pay a small maintenance 
charge and which give privacy without free choice of doctor, 
was—rightly—referred back to the council. The question of 
private practice is very difficult. Its existence certainly pro- 
vides a salutary check on health service treatment. But it 
should not be encouraged to such an extent that it would 
encroach unduly on the health service’s resources or provide 
two distinct standards of treatment. 


* * * 


+ 
The Right Man for Malaya 


One of the Colonial Secretary’s most urgent tasks is 
now to advise the Cabinet on the choice of a new High 
Commissioner for Malaya. : It is a crucial appointment and 
extremely difficult to fill, because Sir Henry Gurney had 
qualities and experience that made him almost indispensable. 
it is already ten weeks since he was assassinated, and every- 
thing that has happened since has shown that the Communists 
scored a notable victory by liquidating a man who had won 
the trust and confidence of the people of Malaya during his 
three years in office. He understood so well the need, which 
still exists, to combine political evolution with firmness. 


What sort of a man is required ? He must certainly be 
someone of wider experience—by no means necessarily in 
the East—than the normal colonial governor, of strong 
character, with political flair and the ability to get on with 
people. The selection may well fall on someone in the 
colonial service, but the area of choice should not be con- 
fined to those normally eligible ; it should be extended to 
the Foreign Office, to the services and to other walks of 
public life. For the man who goes to Malaya as the next 
High Commissioner will have in his hands a most intractable 
problem, full of dangers and complexities. On his perform- 
ance will largely depend the future not only of the British 
position in the East but of all South East Asia. 


It is most undesirable that the appointment should be 
based on misleading comparisons with General de Lattre de 
Tassigny’s brilliant role in Indo-China since it is unlikely 
that a very senidr soldier would be well qualified for Malaya. 
The situation there is quite different. General Sir Rob 
Lockhart*and Major-General Urquhart are coping very well 
with the military requirements and they do not need more 
troops. What is needed is someone who can make a new 
approach to the political problem of associating the Chinese 
with the gevernment, and who can at the same time win and 
retain the confidence of all the various communities ‘in 
Malaya. To get the right blend of strength and imagination 
the Cabinet should not hesitate to look beyond the names of 
Lord Montgomery and Sir William Slim. 


* * * 
Could Germans Vote Freely ? 


The intervention of the General Assembly’s ad hoc 
political committee in the problem of reuniting Germany has 
not advanced matters much further; and indeed, none 
seriously .expected that it would. The western proposal, put 
forward at the request of Dr Adenauer and accepted by the 
committee on Wednesday that a UN commission should 
investigate in Germany the possibility of holding genuinely 
free elections in the Western and Soviet zones, seemed to be 
knocked on the head as soon as the east Germans and the 
Russians announced their refusal to receive the commission. 
One may wonder, therefore, whether there was any point in 
creating a piece of machinery to do a job which in fact could 
not be done. This view was widely held at the Palais de 
Chaillot, particularly by the Swedes who put forward a substi- 
tute resolution which would, in effect, have simply passed the 
difficulty back to the four occupying powers. Superficially 
this seems reasonable enough, but it is in fact even more of a 
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dead end than the western proposal, because there is no reason 
to suppose that four-power talks on Germany would be any 
more successful now than they have been in the past. The 
Swedes must have leant over backwards to miss the point of 
what Dr Adenauer andthe western powers are trying to do. 


In the Federal Republic the desire to see Germany re. 
united is widespread and genuine. It is encouraged by the 
apparent eagerness of the Russians for the idea—on thei: 
terms—and by a stubborn belief among sections of the public 
that free and democratic. elections could and should be held 
in the eastern as well as the western zone. Dr Adenaver 


cannot afford to ignore this feeling, which threatens the . 


success of his policy to forge links with the west first and 
worry about unity afterwards. 


This is why he asked the western powers to suggest that 
an impartial commission should investigate the situation jp 
Germany. The proposal should hold no terrors for anyone 
who has nothing to hide ; and the spectacle of the Russians 
refusing to allow the commission through the iron curtain 
and, in excuse, taking refuge in legalistic arguments, should 
have served a useful purpose in disillusioning many ingenuous 
people and in nailing another Communist deceit to the mast. 
This is not the best way of using Uno but Russian behaviour 
has made it in practice unavoidable. 


* * a 


Bonn Will Ratify the Schuman Plan 


The Bundestag will not debate the plan for a European 
pool of heavy industry until the second week of January. 
The idea of a pre-Christmas session, to follow the French 
Assembly’s ratification of the Schuman plan, was rejected 
by the steering committee of the Bonn parliament, in spite 
of Dr Adenauer’s anxiety to speed up all moves for associa- 
ting Western Germany with its neighbours. The postpone- 
ment will perhaps enable the Germans and Americans to 
reach a settlement of the German anti-trust law before the 
plan is ratified. Owing to the complication in which the 
plan is interlocked with négotiations on ending the occupation 
statute, and on the break-up of the Ruhr trusts, it has been 
difficult to make progress with the integration of German 
heavy industry in the western defence community. 


It is now certain that the Federal Republic will ratify 
the plan next month, as the foreign affairs committee of 
the Bundestag has approved it, with the Social Democrats 
opposing. Dr Adenauer’s meeting this week with the 
leader, Dr Schumacher, led to no compromise in ther 
attitude. Though the Social Democrat leaders support 
European unity in principle, they believe that Germany 
by ratifying the Schuman plan now is throwing away 1s 
trump cards and is agreeing to its own prolonged subjection. 
The Bonn government could plead that it is not yet 
sovereign ; it should, in the SPD view, reject any attempt 
to bind it to a treaty which the country, as soon as it regains 
freedom and has a different government, wi!) insist of 
revising. 

Ratification of the plan in Bonn will not dispose of the 
opposition of the Social Democrats, though the party has 
no intention of repudiating or blocking the operation of the 
treaty. The Ruhr iron and steel industry itself is J 
entering the pool gravely dissatisfied. Like the Free ne 
crats and the Socialists, the Ruhr objects to the fact re 
it~does not start equal with other members owing oy ; 
continued handicap of Allied controls. The Germans 
been unable to make full use of the period prior cde 
establishment of the Schuman High Authority. In particu” 
the Thyssen works has been prevented from epee 
new steel capacity while the French industry has a 
energetically forging ahead to. meet its potentially 
dominant German partner. On t evidence, there = 
it appears that the pool of heavy industry will peers ‘ 
being, though under conditions which do not prom 
spectacular success, 
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The London Plan 


The development plan for the County of London was 
approved by the council on Tuesday. It seems to be a judi- 
cious blend of realism and vision. It includes no proposals 
without a reasonable chance of fulfilment within the 20 years 
covered by the plan ; although this is not to say that the 
plan’s implementation will be other than costly and difficult, 
as the finance committee of the LCC is careful to observe. 
The plan represents for the most part the limits of probable 
achievement, which could be bettered only if the economic 
state of the nation improved dramatically. 


Parts of the plan are thus bound to be disappointing. The 
reconstruction of war-damaged and decayed areas must be 
sadly slow. The. only areas listed for comprehensive 
development, apart from the 1,312 acres in Stepney and 
Poplar where a start has been made, are 244 acres in the City, 
the 425 acres of the South Bank where progress is largely 
dependent on the policies of Government departments, and 
five much smaller areas. Of the ambitious road and rail 
schemes contained in the original London plan, hardly any- 
thing is included. The only road proposals allowed by the 
Government relate to gradual improvements of the existing 
network. Many people will wonder whether, with the still 
mounting influx of daily traffic, this niggardly approach to 
transport problems may not prove a false and even dangerous 
economy. 

At the same time, the inspiration of the original Aber- 
crombie plan has not been lost and the LCC is still work- 
ing to its general design. There are almost no vacant sites 
left in the county, and the pressure to redevelop cleared sites 
at very high densities is considerable. On the whole, the 
pressure has been resisted. Altogether, it is intended to 
provide new dwellings on sites inside the county for about 
580,000 persons during the 20 years, but about 300,000 
people must be moved from existing, and largely sub- 
standard, property to make this possible. In addition, the 
schools programme and the provision of a modest 1,000 


acres of new open space will force many people to leave 
their present homes. 


o 


he plan therefore hinges, as did the original London 
plan, on a substantial decentralisation of population and 
industry from the London area. The plan’s estimate—it is 
little more than a guess—is that over the 20 years provision 
must be made in the new towns and other reception centres 
for 310,000 persons who would otherwise seek to live in 
London. Since the LCC’s own programme for out-county 
estates will shortly be wound up, the onus of achieving this 
programme is put squarely on the Goyernment. 


+. * * 
Universities Merry-Go-Round 


The ex-service students have gone and the universities 
are working under much less pressure than in the postwar 
period. Yet at the annual university conference last week, 
the problems and procedures involved in selecting students 
Were discussed in the terms that have done duty for the last 
six years. The number of candidates has supposedly fallen, 
but the universities seem as bewildered as ever by their own 
selection arrangements. Figures quoted for Bristol Univer- 
sity showed that in 1950 there were six times as many 
applications as places, while for 1951 the numbers were 
only slightly less. Some medical schools report twenty 
applicants for each place. Yet at the same time the univer- 
‘ities consider that few suitable candidates fail to find a 
Place ; in October this year a small number of places in 


almost every university remained uniilled because of last- 
minute withdrawals. 


These curious discrepancies are largely due to difficulties 
of organisation. Students are still applying to four or five 
Universities, with the result that effort is wasted at each 
institution. The universities complain that students give the 
‘limsiest of reasons for their choice of university and that 
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both they and their schools are largely ignorant of the facili- 
ties, advantages or disadvantages of the different universities 
and faculties for their particular needs and interests. Yet 
the suggestion that some central office should provide 
students with advice and information to assist their choice 
was badly received. Universities and professors, particularly 
those outside the first rank, are fearful lest those promising 
students who have hitherto come to them as much by chance 
as by choice should be diverted elsewhere. 


The Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University rightly pointed 
out that there is a national as well as a university interest 
involved: this is the need to distribute the brains of poten- 
tial students to the best national-advantage. It cannot be 
right that good candidates fail to find places because they 
do not know of vacancies ; that others go to universities 
which cannot give them the courses they require ; or, indeed, 
that the universities should do the job of selection less well 
than they might, because the stage army of candidates goes 
round and round. It should not be beyond the wit of univer- 
sity teachers to find a way out of the difficulties. 


+ - * 
Fishers’ Limits 


The International Court at The Hague has found in 
favour of the Norwegian Government in its dispute with the 
British Government over its territorial waters. By a majority 
of ten to two, the court found that Norway had claimed 
for a long period, and in international law was entitled to 
claim, that the Outer limit of its territorial waters along the 
Atlantic coast should be based upon the protecting islands 
out to sea, particularly the Skjaergaard. The British Govern- 
ment has already announced its full acceptance of the award. 


The most dangerous element in the judgment (and this is 
commented on by the British member of the court, Sir 
Arnold McNair, in a dissenting judgment) is that the court 
apparently considers that a country, in defining its territorial 
waters, may take account of its economic needs, The mani- 
pulation of the limits, to use Sir Arnold McNair’s words, 
may encourage coastal states to adopt a subjective standard 
for their own purposes, rather than a common international 
standard easily-defined and generally understood. British 
trawler fishermen have already expressed fears that Iceland, 
for example, may use a similar method in redefining its 
territorial fishing waters, with considerably less geographical 
justification than Norway. 


° * * * 


The United Nations and North Africa 


The United Nations*Assembly has, by 28 votes to 23 
with 7 abstentions, rejected a demand by Egypt that France 
should be publicly arraigned for “ violation of human rights ” 
in Morocco. Year after year, in one form or another, the 
argument that tutelage is always an evil and that self-govern- 
ment is therefere always and intrinsically something good in 
itself is advanced by a group of states that consists, often 
for very different motives, of former Asian dependencies and 
the Soviet bloc. Just as regularly, it is contested by the 
colonial powers. Hitherto, the argument has more thar once 
swayed an important vote because the Latin American bloc 
is also anti-colonial, and because the United States—though 
its sufferings as a colony are remote—has maintained a genial 
belief that public controversy about backward peoples always 
works out for the best. But it may not be premature to 
discern in last week’s vote a slight modification of the old 
habits. The vote went against the Egyptians because, apart 
from the hard core of Asiatic and Soviet opinion, 0 


Ecuador and Ethiopia, Guatemala and Mexico voted wit 
them. 


The shift of opinion was partly due to a good and cogent | 
speech by M. Schuman. He was in a position to make the- 


legal point that France’s actions in its Moroccan protec. 
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Young men of every generation are slow to realise how difficult it is to remove grime by washing. 
The housewife looking at her towels, has needed little telling. Within recent years sodium phosphates have 
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torate are matters of domestic jurisdiction into which the 
UN Assembly may not intrude ; but he did not make this 
his principal point of emphasis. France, he said, had in its 
dependencies a record of maintaining human rights that com- 
pared most favourably with that of its critics in their own 
countries ; amy suggestion to the contrary was an “ unde- 
served affront.” Moreover, public discussion of Morocco’s 
affairs at this stage would merely disturb awakening minds 
and might hold up certain steps towards self government at 
present being undertaken, ss 


I 

Hitherto, such arguments by colonial powers have fallen 
yn deaf ears, because they have been written off as self- 
interested imperialism. Carefree votes have been cast against 
the powers im question by states without experience or 
responsibility in the slow job of grooming “ under-developed 
peoples ” for independence. This year’s shift of opinion can 
be ascribed to several causes. One is the opinion of many 
UN officials on the’ demerits of hasté in Libya (which is 
described in an article on page 1533). Another is the 
rapprochement between France and /the Latin Union dis- 
cussed in a leading article. 


A third, and the most important, reason is the growing 
public knowledge that governments like those of Egypt and 
Persia, though so vocifefous in support of other men’s human 
rights, are not according them to their own discontented 
populations. Last week the United States and the majority 
of the Latin American states took the view that Egypt should 
do something about the beam in its own eye before criticising 
the mote in the eye of France and of other nations. 


4 


* * * 


Tunisians and Frenchmen 


But this argument, though so cogent, is no ._permanent 
excuse for inaction by the colonial powers. “Better self- 
government than good government” is a powerful slogan, 
and is ringing the whole way along North Africa. They must 
quickly decide how fast its peoples can safely be made self- 
governing, lest they be outstripped by events and the force 
of world opinion. In the Sudan, Mr Eden has recently 
suggested January 1, 1953, as a feasible date to aim at. In 
Tunisia, on the other hand, the French Cabinet, which has 
lately been making some progress in its conversations with 
the Tunisian nationalists, has this week dealt them a severe 


hy 


blow by handing them a Note which rejects their demands 
lor virtual independence. 


_ Because the north coast of Africa is homogeneous—in that 
it is all Moslem and almost entirely Arab-speaking—the 
problems which it poses for its peoples, and for the outside 
states with responsibilities there, are too easily lumped 
together. In fact, they do not everywhere entail simply a 
decision as to whether the inhabitants are sufficiently 
“developed ”* to run themselves—a purpose in which the 
inisians, with their age-old capacity for adapting them- 
to new influences, hold a lead over most African 

es. In Tunisia and Algeria the problem is complicated 
ne presence of longstanding populations of European 

rs. It was the interests of these North African French- 
traditionally a concern of the Radical party—that 

ed the French cabinet into rebuffing the Tunisians as 

» just done. But British critics who feel moved to cast 

‘s at France for this act should think twice, for the 
olems of Tunisia do not fall into the same class as those 
ot Libya or the. Sudan. They should be judged alongside 
those that confront the British themselves in current contests 
between the white settler and the African in East and Central 
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& * * 


Arms and Inflation 

[n a leading article under this title. published on page 
1380 of The Economist of December 8th, the second chart 
(demonstrating the relationship between the rise in wage 
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rates and in retail prices in various countries) showed 
incorrectly the position in three countries: Denmark, France 
and Germany. A corrected version is given below. Those 
countries in which the increase in wage-rates between the 
second quarter of 1950 and the third quarter of 1951 has 
more or less kept pace with the rise in retail prices, lie along 
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or close to the diagonal line ; they are “Italy, Belgium, the 
United States, Britain, the Netherlands and Sweden, In 
those countries below the line prices have risen more than 
wage-rates, and a notable example is Denmark; in those 
above the line (in particular France and Germany) wage- 
rates have risen more sharply than prices. 


* * * 


Rowad the Rugged Rocks 


The medievalists will have their hour when the Inter- 
national Court hears the dispute between Britain and France 
over the Ecreho and Minquier islets, which lie between 
Jersey and the French coast ; for this digpute goes back some 
750 years, to the French conquest of Né@mandy in 1204. In 
1682 a distinguished Jerseyman described the islets as 
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“being of nee use at alle”; but his fellow-islanders have 
taken a very different view. Although the islets have boasted 
no.permanent population since the fifteenth century, Jersey 
fishermen have for centuries made them a base for summer 
fishing, and substantial buildings have been erected there. 
In 1850 a Jerseyman named Pinel took up residence on 
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Maitre Tie and remained there for 45 years, although his wife 
left- him after only 32. There is plenty of evidence that 
the islets have been subject to the legal authority of Jersey 
for many years; and this legal right has been jealously 
upheld by the islanders, who on many occasions have re- 
pulsed French attempts to fish in these troubled waters, by 
diplomatic or more forceful methods. In the 1930s, however, 
French fishermen began to appear around the islands in 
force ; and in 1945, when the German garrison on Jersey 
held out for some time, the Frenchmen seized the oppor- 
tunity of getting to the islets before the Jerseymen. So 
the ancient rivalry flared up again. 

That the massive machinery of international law should 
have to creak into motion to Settle a family quarrel may seem 
incongruous. Unlike the Anglo-Norwegian fishery dispute, 
the case of the Ecrehos and Minquiers is unlikely to create 
any precedents which would bind other nations. But when 
the Attorneys-General of the United Kingdom and of Jersey 
travel together to The Hague to plead their claims to the 
Pipettes, Grosse Téte, La Vieille, Les Maisons, the Tas de 
Pois and a host of other charmingly named rocks, they will 
at least be setting an example of respect for international 
‘law in small things as in great. And if the Indian, Brazilian, 
Russian, Chinese and other judges of the Court are so 
bemused by the dog-Latin of the parchments on which much 
of the case turns that they deliver a judgment which seems 
unfair to British eyes, responsibility for the confusion can 
be placed squarely on King John, who originated the whole 
affair by losing Normandy and who, as every schoolboy 
knows, was a Bad King. 


* * * 


Medievalists at Covent Garden 


The recent troubles at Covent Garden, now mercifully 
suspended during negotiations, illustrate a spirit even more 
antiquated than ‘the neo-Luddism so often evident in the 
docks—the spirit of pure medieval monopoly.. For some 
years a proportion of imported fruit and vegetables has by- 
passed Covent Garden, being sold direct by first-hand dealers 
to buyers in the provinces. These consignments used to be 
picked up at the docks by private hauliers and transferred to 
long-distance lorries at various small depots in London. 
British Road Services, taking over the traffic, concentrated 
the. transhipment at two larger depots, the more important 
one being at Hornséy. The volume of such traffic has not 
increased, but the hitherto complaisant Covent Garden 
porters contend that the Hornsey depot constitutes, as the 
smaller depots did not, a market on the same footing as 
Covent Garden itself, and therefore properly to be governed 
by the same rules and agreements. Notably, they contend 
that the handling of goods at this market is properly their 
perquisite and not the job of the British Road Services’ 
employees ; from which it follows, by a curious logic, that 
any earnings missed because the goods do not pass through 
Covent Garden should be made up to them whether they do 
the work or not. 


One can imagine circumstances in which some claim for 
some special treatment’ might be valid. Were.Covent Garden 
completely broken up, for instance, its porters might justi- 
fiably demand some priority in the manning of whatever 

rganisation replaced it. Nothing of the kind, however, has 
occurred here ; and in any case the claim is not for priority 
of recruitment but for a permanent toll—levied, by virtue 
of membership in a privileged body, on an arbitrarily deter- 
mined proportion of all fruit and vegetables moving through 
the London area. More broadly still, it implies a new 
extension of the principle of workers’ control to include not 
merely the activities of the concern employing them but those 
of any other concern which may compete with it. One 
wonders what protests would have greeted any attempt by 
a Labour Government to fulfil its election promise of a 
rationalised fruit and vegetable trade. 
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The Parks Emerge 


The second annual report of the National Parks Com. 
mission,* for the year ended September 30, 1951, shows 
considerable activity. During 1951, four national parks— 
the Peak District, the Lake District, Snowdonia,.and Dart- 
moor—were designated by the commission and confirmed by 
the minister, and it has also instituted the first long-distance 
walk, the “Pennine Way,” and published an educational 
“ Code of Conduct ” for the countryside. 


As was recommended by the Hobhouse report, the parks 
cover fairly wide areas—over 800 square miles in the case of 
both the Lake District and Snowdonia. Snowdonia has 
rightly been enlarged, at the request of the local authorities, 
by the inclusion of the coastal strip between Harlech and 
Barmouth. 


The public enquiries. have shown that many people 
suppose that the creation of a national park will be followed 
by public acquisition of some or all of the land and the 
sterilisation of development, This is not the case. The only 
effect—though it is meant to be an important effect—is that 
the natural beauty will be more strictly protected, while local 
authorities have certain powers, which they may hesitate 
for financial reasons to use, to provide facilities and promote 
access. Administration of the national parks is the responsi- 
bility not of the commission but, normally, of a joint plan- 
ning board of local authorities. Two such boards, for the 
Peak District and the Lake District, have already been 
created, and the-commission thinks it important that the 
boards’ planning officers should work full-time and be inde- 
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Hopes and Fears for France 


It must not be suppoSed because we have regarded the 
coup d’etat of [Louis Napoleon] chiefly from the point of 
view of the fait accompli (as our neighbours term it)... 
that therefore we are insensible to all that, on the face 
of it, it presents of heinous and of criminal. On this head 
we shall be able to speak with greater boldness and with 
clearer conviction when we hear the President’s own 
justification of his proceedings. . . . In the meantime the 
act he has committed is one which, unless he can produce 
some strong and clear case in its defence, must command 
the severest condemnation of every honest mind. The 
Constitution which he has violently suppressed, bad as t 
was, was the deliberately chosen Constitution of his 
country. The liberties. which he has so-ruthlessly trampled 
under foot, were the liberties which he has sworn to 
protect and maintain. . . . Therefore, if we have abstained 

.from stigmatising his enterprise in terms as unrelentingly 
severe as most of our fellow-journalists have donc, it 18 
not that we look with greater carelessness on broken law, 
on violated rights, on slaughtered citizens, on open 
perjury, but because we cannot divest ourselves of the 
hope that... we may find much in the past to excuse that 
which now appears unpardonable, and much in the future 
employment of the power so violently seized to induce 
history to record a verdict of at least modified 
indemnity. . . . Instances may occur and have occurred 
in whiclt a subject may rise against the Government, and 
cast off his allegiance to a guilty and oppressive Sovereign; 
though such instances are very few. Instances may occur 
in which a public servant may be justified in breaking his 
country’s laws for his {country’s good; though such 
instances are rarer still, But in either case a fearful burden 
of proof is laid upon the man:who ventures on the ose" 
tion of a general principle, and the neglect of a mora 
obligation of ,common and world-wide acceptance. = 
such proof be not tendered, and be not ample, we 
assuredly shall speak no further word of palliation. 


The Cronomist 
December 20, 1851 
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pendent of the component local authorities, It is not certain 
that this view will prevail. Good planners are scarce and it 
may not be economical to have separate chief officers for a 
national park and a small participating county, Probably the 
big county boroughs, who have an obvious interest in the 
success of national parks, should be represented on the boards 
—an honour so far extended only to Sheffield. 


1c commission has also been busy in its protective capa- 
city. It is firmly opposed to the four principal hydro-electric 
schemes for Snowdonia which “ would so dominate the land- 
scape of Snowdon that its essentially wild character would to 
a large extent be destroyed.” It certainly seems doubtful 
whether the economic advantages of these schemes, which 
are known to be slight, are worth pressing. Local interests 
seem divided between hopes for additional employment and 
fears about the tourist industry. The status and influence of 
the National Parks Commission are far from established as 
yet. It is apparently going to find it difficult to afford the 
advisory service on rural protectior. in general for which it is 
esponsible, The commission was refused permission to 
spend £350 on.an advisory leaflet—a strange comment on 
he “ autonomy” of public bodies. 


» 


2 * * 


Cables on the Hills 


The National Trust, has failed in its attempt to prevent 
the Midland Electricity Board from erecting overhead supply 
lines actoss a section of the Malvern Hills. The trust’s claim 
was that it owned Midsummer Hill and that in 1936 the 
Church authorities, as owners of certain common lands rather 
under a mile away, gave the trust a covenant that nothing 
should be done on these common lands which would “ injure, 


prejudice, affect or destroy the natural aspect and condition 
of the land.” 
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The electricity board proposed to put up a line of poles, 
42 feet high, across the common lands (not across the trust's 
property) ; it claimed, first, that the restrictive covenant in 
that form was unenforceable and, secondly, that even suppos- 
ing it were enforceable, the Electricity Supply Acts gave the 
board authority to override it. Mr Justice Vaisey has now 
upheld both of the board’s contentions. The decision against 
their restrictive covenant is the more serious matter for the 
National Trust, A court has held that the wording of its 
covenant is too vague and uncertain to be enforceable at aif: 
This particular covenant was signed in 1936; there must 
have been many similar ones made before and since, Are all 
of them not worth the paper they are written on? Are all of 
them powerless to protect the land they are intended to 
control against private individuals as well as against bodies 
with statutory powers? That is the situation the National 
Trust faces as a result of the decision, and it is serious irre- 
spective of the merits of the particular case on which it 
fought. 

On the general question whether overhead power lines 
should be prohibited in such places as the Malvern Hills, Mr 
Justice Vaiséy remarked that “it is necessary to preserve 4 
sense of proportion”; many of those who attack every over- 
head cable visible from, say, Skiddaw on a clear day do seem 
to stifle their sense of proportion. It might (though the 
point is debatable) be a more beautiful Britain if every 
power line were underground. It would certainly not be a 
happier or more prosperous Britain if the cost of burying 
every line that offended somebody were passed on to the 
consumer of electricity. Mr Justice Vaisey acquitted the 
Midland Electricity Board of any disregard of public interest 
in their decision to keep these cables above ground. They 
are over a thousand yards from the summit of Midsummer 
Hill, and probably a majority of people will agree with the 
judge’s comment that the effect of their presence or absence 
upon the landscape must be quite infinitesimal. 


Letters to the Editor 


Strasbourg’s Transatlantic 
Debate 


Sir,—I agree with Mr Cohen Stuart. 
It was Britain, not continental Europe, 
that was in the dock at Strasbourg, with 
the American delegation as extremely 
dynamic prosecutors. 


All I claim is that, as counsel for the 
defence, I did the best I could.—Yours 
faithfully, RoBERT BootHBY 


House of Commons 


Russian Living Standards 


_Su,—The article in your issue of 
November 17th does, quite rightly, credit 
the Soviet system with great achieve- 
ment in the face of great difficulties and 
obstacles. I think, however, that it 
nevertheless lays itself wide open to the 
charge of creating a wrong impression by 
its selection of statistics and by failing 
to give references to its sources of infor- 
mation, References are absolutely essen- 

in any article that claims to be 
‘actual. Price lists, as you admit, are 
misleading (even when corrected) in a 
country where factories have cheap 
canteens, as they do here also, and agri- 
cultural workers receive much of their 
wages in kind. The fact that farm 
workers receive practically no cash wages 
surely would make any attempt at assess- 
ment of an “ average wage” meaningless, 


unless the cash value of wages in kind, 
bonuses in kind and the produce of their 
smallholdings sold in the local market, 
were included. Similarly, your figure 
for the wages of a nurse fails to include 
meals, uniform, quarters or the facteof 
a 6-hour shift ; that for a country teacher 
refers to part-time teachers (usually 
married women), and it is surely euphe- 
mistic to call an unskilled labourer an 
“unqualified metallurgical engineer.” 
Your suggestion that Russian workers 
cannot afford entertainment is ludicrous 
to anyone who has seen fhe cfowds at 
cinemas, concerts, etc., in Soviet towns, 
and the way in which the country people 
enthusiastically provide their own 
entertainment. 


Table II (Comparative Consumption, 
1950) would make it appear that the 
average British worker is better-fed and 
even better-clothed than his opposite 
number in the USA, let alone the USSR. 
(And yet on page 1176 you quote Lord 
Woolton as appealing to our kinsmen in 
the Empire for more.) This wrong im- 
pression is, of course, the result of selec- 
tion and omission. What about meat, 
milk, cheese, ice-cream and smetana 
(sour cream)? Clothes are certainly in 
short supply in the USSR, but if the 
figures you give refer to leather shoes 
only, then they are misleading because 
Soviet farm workers wear rubber boots, 
which are presumably not included. In 
any case, aré women who buy three or 


more pairs of cheap shoes a year better 
shod than those who have one good 


, pair ? 


It is really most important that an 
article such as yours shall not be so 
compressed as to appear to give evidence 
of falsification and prejudice. Table III, 
for instance (Average Soviet Consump- 
tion per Head, 1940-1950), would have 
been greatly improved by the addition 
of figures for 1925, 1930 and 1935, and 
by comparative data for Great Britain. 
Even as it stands, however, Table III 
shows that, in spite of the war, workers’ 
conditions under Communism are get- 
ting better, so why is it evidence of poor 
—— = political prejudice to say 
so s far as 1951 is concerned the 
statements made recently by the Minister 
of Food (quoted by you on page 1176) 
appear to confirm the opinion of British 
housewives that they are getting worse 
off ; costs of living are certainly increas- 
ing faster than wages: To describe this 
worsening of conditions as inherent in 
the capitalist system is wrong; the 
principal cause is rearmament. But un- 
less Soviet rearmament also causes a 
check on the steady improvement in the 
Soviet workers’ standard of living, the 
present trend is towards an evening-up 
as between East and West, and it is very 
doubtful whether the present gap is as 
great a$ your statistics imply.—Yours 
faithfully, KATHLEEN LONSDALE 

West Drayton 
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The Indiscretions of 
Mr Webb 


Sir,—I think you were mistaken to use 
“unprecedented” when you wrote im 
your issue of December 8th of Mr 
Maurice Webb taking 

the unprecedented step of citing the 

advice of the permanent officials of the 

Ministry of Food, whom he explicitly 

made his authority for the claim that 

certain bonuses fof-Christmas food] had 

been allowed for. 
A precedent is to be found, for instance, 
in question time in the House of Com- 
mons on November 2rst last, when Mr 
Shinwell asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Air, in connection with his 
reply to a question about the supply of 
Nene aircraft engines to Russia: “Is the 
hon. gentleman aware that the statements 
made to me by the intelligence experts 
are contrary to the statement made by 
the Minister ?” Mr Birch might have 
admonished Mr _  Shinwell as Mr 
Gladstone did Sir Stafford Northcote in 
1859, when the latter had provided an 
earlier precedent for Mr Shinwell, in a 
debate on finance: “ references from the 
Opposition Bench to opinions of the 
permanent officers of Government, in 
contradiction to the opinion of the 
Minister who is responsible in the matter 
at issue, were contrary to rule and to 
convenience.” 


Instead Mr Birch replied with a tu 


guoque: “I say that my answer was 


based on information supplied by our 
intelligence experts”; in fact, the 
adjective “unprecedented” might be 
better applied to this apparent recogni- 
tion by a member of the Government 
that, in these highly technical matters at 
least, the doctrine of Ministerial respon- 
sibility no longer holds, and _ that 
Ministers are to be considered merely 
the mouthpieces of the “ intelligence 
experts.” —Yours faithfully, 
- M. C. FEessey 
London, S.W.8 


Manpower Control 


Sir,—You leave unexamined the argu- 
ments advanced by Professor Kahn. 
May I ask two simple-minded ques- 
tions ? First,-leaving aside the adminis- 
trative expense and inconvenience of 
manpower control, and the inefficiencies 
resulting from the inevitable resentment 
of working people at being directed, 
should not industrial conscription be a 
last desperate measure in a free country ? 


Secondly, if a deflationary policy leads 
to patches of unemployment because 
workpeople and businesses are relatively 
immobile, does it not also lead to savings 
in other direct costs (raw materials, fuel 
and so on) which are also scarce? And 
is it not an advantage of a monetary 
economy that in a rough and ready way 
it enables scarcities of different things to 
be evaluated in common terms ? This is 
surely part of the answer to Professor 
Kahn’s point that in industries such as 
entertainments a curtailment of consump- 
tion brings little release of labour (e.g., 
theatres playing to small audiences). 


Unless the situation is exceptional, a 
curtailment of production must follow ; 
if labour is an important cost there will 
be considerable unemployment, and if it 
is an unimportant cost there will be 
correspondingly less unemployment. 

If Professor Kahn’s point is that actors 
may make bad aircraft workers there is 
room for agreement, but the question 1s 


whether the actor is a better aircraft - 


worker when he has decided to become 
one himself, or when he has been told 
to become one by a clerk at the employ- 
ment exchange. No man will give. up a 
job with which he is well content unless 
the job gives him up. —Yours faithfully, 
J. E. VaizEy 
Queens’ College, Cambridge 


Arms and Inflation 


Sir.—With regard to the article in 
your issue of December 8th, I should 
like to draw your attention to an effor 
concerning Denmark. In chart II the 
percentage increase in Danish wage 
rates from the second quarter, 1950, to 
the third quarter, 1951, is given as more 
than 30 per cent and the text also refers 
to this heavy increase. 

From the statistics it will be seen, 
however, that the increase in wage rates 
for industrial workers from the second 
quarter of 1950 to the second quarter of 
I195I amounts to only some 9 per cent. 
With due regard to the wage adjustment 
which came into force at September I, 
1951, the increase from the second 
quarter of 1950 to the third quarter of 
1951 (an average of July, August and 
September) can be estimated at less than 
Ir per cent. The wage increase from 
the second quarter of 1950 up to Sep- 
tember, 1951, can be estimated at Jess 
than 13 per cent, and from September, 
wage rates will probably be maintained 
unchanged until March 1, 19§2. 

Whether you carry the increase in 
wages to the second quarter of 1951 or 
right up to the present, the increase will 
turn out to be slightly less than the 
increase in retail prices, which amounts 
to less than 14 per cent.—Yours faith- 


fully, SVEND NIELSEN 
National Bank of Denmark, 
Copenhagen 


[We regret that mistakes were made in 
the drawing of our chart. A corrected ver- 
sion is printed on page 1521.—Eprror.] 


Shares for the Workers 


Sir—Your article in your issue of 
November 17th is a welcome change 
from much that has been said about 
profit sharing in recent months. As a 
member of a company that has shared 
profits for many years, I have felt that 
profit sharing has needed some protec- 
tion from its political friends, and could 
not agree more heartily with your con- 
clusion that schemes introduced for the 
wrong purposes will fail to produce the 
good effects we ascribe to it. There are 
one or two dangers, however, which in 
practice are less serious than you suggest. 


Profit sharing is not, of course 


alternative to high wages. Even éf it 
so regarded by the workers, I have heard 
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of no strike having been cause 1, 

distribution of reduced profits, a, 
records of the Industrial Co-).. inership 
Association tend to confirm 1)» at wor : 
disappointment and reduced enthye; - 


for profit sharing may have bec; 
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by a cut in bonus, but strike ave not 

There are many ways in vhich the 
principle of “workers” share)oldino » 
has been successfully achic: The 
sharing of profits is intrinsj-,jjy Ms 
equity right ; if a worker is encouraged 
also to acquire property in th iterprise 
by which he is employed, almost jin. 
variably this property is -ouarded 
against the dangers you mention. —Yoyr< 
faithfully, G. Matuieson _ 


London, E.9 


Elementary Economics 


Sir,—The path which a teacher of 
economics has to tread among ; 
widely differing levels of intelligence of 
night school Students is indeed hard, a 
the following answer to ; mework 
question witnesses. 

Is the idea of marginal utilis) connected 
with that of elasticity of demand? 


If the satisfaction derived from the 
last unit spent is significantly vreater than 
that the change in price, then the idea of 
marginal value would influence the 


demand curve only from the point of 
view of preventing elasticity of demand. 

Should the demand decrease at the 
same rate as the decrease in marginal 


utility, then the supply would ultimately 
be affected, but the price would surely 
remain unchanged for a longer period 

In this last respect the price could 
hardly be raised because this would cause 
the demand to decrease more rapidly; but 
should the price be decreased to a point 
where marginal utility would revive, then 
the demand would become brsker, but 
would be inelastic. Therefore marginal 
utility is mot directly connected with 
elasticity of demand. 

The value of supply is increased by 
reason of its scarcity and marginal utlity. 
The volume of demand is also increased 
by scarcity and marginal utility. It there- 
fore remains that price is the main factor 
for bringing about elasticity of demand. 
I should like to believe that the student 

was trying to pull one across me. Un- 
fortunately, one can only take it as a 
commentary on one’s standard of lectur- 
ing.—Yours faithfully, SEETEC 


Tom Thumb 


Sir—I am working on a biography 
of the American midget, General Tom 
Thumb, whose real name was Charles S. 
Stratton (1838-1883). He wa issociated 
with the great showman, P. [. Barnum, 
and visited England several ‘mes and 
was received by Queen Vicor. I 
should like to have readers send me 
information or material on To. Thumb 
and his wife such as person.) ‘ccoliec: 
tions, anecdotes, pamphicts. letters, 
newspaper cuttings, words an’ music of 
songs and dances, prints, p!\” graphs, 
etc. Both Tom Thumb and Barnum 
were my distant cousins.—You's faith- 
fully, © G. A. CLEVELAND SHRIGLEY 

195 Bird Avenue, 

Buffalo 13. New York 
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Books and Publications 


In Defence of Pétain 


Patriot or Traitor? By Sisley Huddleston. 


ey Huddleston is the old- 
type of diplomatic journalist 
the world was once upon a 
xy well-bred people, men who 
he interests Of their own 
in good faith with their allies 
the minimum of necessary 
‘heir enemies. Itis a type very 
from that of the younger 
ntellectuals who, between the 
London or Oxford, Paris or 
ew up more or less in the 
mage and in an atmosphere of 
t or violence. For Mr Huddle- 
- is no compelling process of 
, institutional or social change, 
king dearth of elder statesmen 
ff lunatic characters like Hitler, 
ind Stalin. Such an attitude 

; is at times frritating, but the 
obviously well suited to in- 
generously the motives of 


| Pétain, a great traditional figure 


1e age of eighty-five was called 
oreside over defeated France. 


ithor, already im retirement 
war broke out, spent the fol- 
ars in the southern zone of 
[t is a pity that the book does 
iin more simple descriptions of 
of Frenchmen during those 
years. But Mr Huddleston’s 
s to write a eulogy of Pétain and 
‘ss sorrow at the cleavage 
nto Gaullists and Pétainists. 
sion, with its resultant reduc- 


{ French prestige in the eyes of 
ind America and its fearful Com- 


ftermath, could, he feels, have 


cided if only Churchill and de 


had not seen fit to say that 
zovernment was illegal and that 


was betraying the allied cause. 
idieston rightly insists that it was 


President Lebrun who had the 


bility of signing the armistice 
Germany (although Pétain and 
all the politicians were agreed 


» necessity); that full powers 
ted to. Pétain by the National 
y after, not before, the armistice 


ned ; and that Pétain had no in- 


~ allowing the French fleet to 
German hands. That Marshal 
ight not have been able to save 


t from the Germans is a possi- 
1at the author does not discuss. 


ltuddleston ‘believes that “de 


the sword, and Pétain, the 


’ could and should have worked 


without rancour and in full and 


understanding. His main theme 
la Aye not only saved what could 
‘d of France’s patrimony but also 

the allied cause well by blunting 


will to drive through Spain and 
Gibraltar. The choice as it 


“(cd to Hither- was between an 


ailiance 


with Franco, for which the 
price was French North Africa, 


‘laboration with France within 


the New Order.  Pétain’s failing was 


Vanity 


~his doctrine of “ the —— 


Andrew Dakers. 270 pages. 153. 


person” which made him, among other 
things, stay at Vichy in 1942, when he 
should have gone to North Africa. But 
Mr Huddleston, in over-depreciating the 
vain Laval, omits to criticise either the 
Marshal’s own vanity or his paternalistic 
religiosity, which led him to preach too 
long a spiritual resignation to the defeat. 
But the French nation acted meanly 
when in 1945 it refused to acknowledge 
in Pétain its spokesman of 1940. Readers 
of Mr Huddleston’s book will perhaps 
also feel that the England which was 
great enough to survive 1940 should have 
taken more pains to mediate between 
Frenchmen. The unity of France is an 
essential for British security that in 1951 
has still to be regained. 


Parliament Explained 


The House of Commons at Work. By 
Eric Taylor, Pelican Books. 254 pages. 
2s, 


Dr Taylor, quoting the great Duke, 
remarks in his opening chapter that 
Parliament might reasonably complain 
that it has of late been “ much exposed 
to authors.” ‘There can, however, be no 
complaint about this excellent account 
of the working of the Commons today. 
Mr Taylor, who is Clerk to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, not only writes with 
authority but with clarity, vividness, and 
urbanity. He gives a detailed picture of 
the course of the parliamentary day, and 
of the parliamentary year, and draws 
skilfully on the dramatic incidents of the 
past as well as the controversies of the 


present to guide us across some of the . 


more arid areas of procedure. 


A resolution on rural water supplies 
today is, for instance, couched in the 
same form as the resolution of 1773 
establishing Clive’s responsibility for 
securing {£234,000 from the Indians. 
And what drama there is, too, in the 
very banality of the vote after the Nor- 
way debate of 1940, which brought down 
Chamberlain and elevated Churchill. 
In the Journal of the House it read: 
“ Adjournment—Motion made and 
Question put ‘That this House do now 
adjourn’ (Captain Margesson)—the 
House divided ; Ayes 281, Noes 200.” 


Even Mr Taylor’s knowledge and 
witality fail to strike many sparks of 
illumination from Supply business—a 
section of parliamentary procedure 
which he suggests is in much the same 
position as the electoral system before 
the Reform Bill, and which needs tack- 
ling at its very roots. Again, he is rather 
too brief in his references to delegated 
legislation. But his. suggestion for 
simplifying the daily Order Paper, 
which is “literally unintelligible to a 
large number of Members,” will cer- 
tainly be echoed by anyone whose work 
or interests bring them into contact with 
that baffling document. 


Depression Mentality 


Monetary Theory and Public Policy. 
By Kenneth K. Kurihara, Allea and Unwin. 
393 pages. 308. 


This survey of the current state of © 


monetary theory and its bearing on prob- 
lems of concrete policy is in Many ways 
admirable, but it is calculated to depress 
the reader. Mr Kurihara is a highly 
competent economist, with an unusual 
capacity for relating and synthesising 
theories developed by different thinkers 
using’ different terminologies and 
approaching phenomena from different 
angles. He has a gift for translating the 
theoretical into the institutional; he 
neither leaves value judgments out of 
the picture nor confuses them with 
analysis ; and, while his book is not for 
the totally uninstructed layman, it avoids 
those occasional flights into the strato- 
sphere which so often restrict works, 
designed for a wider public, to the 
appreciation of fellow-experts. Mr 
Kurihara’s aim- of filling “the gap 
between the esoteric literature and the 
standard text” has béen in fact 
achieved. 

The reader’s depression is generated 
not, as more often happens, by muddle- 
headedness, wrong -headedness, of 
evidence of the expert’s incapacity to get 
his ideas across, but by the light which 
“ Monetary Theory and Public Policy” 
throws on the state of mind informing 
it. The shadow of the Great Depres- 
sion lies broad and black across it ; while 
the first section, entitled “Money and 
General Prices” includes an unexcep- 
tionable account of the nature. of infla- 
tionary pressure, its translation into 
higher prices, and its evil effects, the 
vastly bulkier second and third sections 
(“Interest, Income and Employment” 
and “ Domestic vs. International Equili- 
brium”) are almost entirely concerned 
with demonstrating the inherent tenden- 
cies of laisser faire capitalism towards 
underemployment and discussing the 
means by which these tendencies may be 
compensated. : 

The job is very neatly done, But thar 
Mr Kurthara should think it wholly 
unnecessary, im the year 1951, to 
describe and analyse the effects of over- 
compensation, or even to indicate that 


over-compensation is possible, shows a | 
degree of unawareness regrettable in any * 


economist and most surprising in an 
American. It is as though an engineer, 
having detected in a certain vehicle a 
tendency to pull to the left, were to lay 
down as the whole duty of drivers the 
mastery of the necessary muscular 
movements for turning the steering 
wheel hard over to the right ; as though, 
moreover, the only opposition to this 
school of thought came from those who 
believed in no steering at all. For’the 
rest of the world, in a sense all passen- 
aces is the Aenerican bus, such’ 8 
prospect is hardly cheerful. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Tax Scandals 


. Washington, D.C. 

T is conceivable that, before the last has been heard of 
] them, the current “ Tax Scandals ” in the United States 
will have reached the proportions of those earlier manifesta- 
tions of corruption in high official places to which they are 
being likened by some of the most earnest critics of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Administration. ‘The commonest compari- 
sons are with the “ Whisky Ring ” frauds brought to light 
during the Administration of President Ulysses S$. Grant 
in the eighteen-seventies, and with the “Teapot Dome” 
revelations during President 
Harding’s Administration in the 


early nineteen-twenties. But such “Mine 


corruption as has been demon- 
strated or even charged so far on 
this occasion appears to involve no 
official of anything like the emi- 
nence of those brought low in the 
times of Grant and Harding, and | 
no financial rewards for wrong- 
doing on anything approaching 
hat high, wide and handsome 
scale. 

In the case of the “Whisky 
Ring,” which had defrauded the 
government of more than 
$1,500,000 in taxes during a 
period of ten months, President 
Grant’s private secretary was 
discovered to be directly impli- 
cated and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr _ Richardson, re- 
signed in the face of charges that 
he had employed some one to col- 
ject the taxes on a commission of 
fifty per cent. In the Harding 
scandal, the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr Fall, was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment for 
haying taken a bribe in the form 
of a $100,000 loan extended to 
him without security or interest by one of the men to whom 
he had leased government oil lands. 

Up to now the most substantial sum officially mentioned as 
having actually found its way into the pocket of a government 
servant has been the $5,000 commission on the sale of an 
aeroplane paid to Mr Theron Lamar Caudle, then Assistant 
Attorney General and head of the tax division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, by a man who was serving as an “ investiga- 
tor” for two gentlemen under indictment for tax evasion. 
Beyond that there has been much talk of mink coats, tele- 
vision sets, cameras, expense-free holidays, and so on ; and 
it is alleged that a Congressman took an improper interest 
in a case in which a southern firm was accused of tax-evasion. 

The respectable sum of $500,000 has been appearing, it is 
true, in many of the headlines. But this is what a Chicago 
Jawyer, Mr Abraham Teitelbaum, against whom tax proceed- 


ings are pending, says he was asked to pay by two promoters 

who assured him that that was the only way of securing 

immunity from prosecution. “Mr Teitelbaum named , 

number of government officials whose friendship was claimed 

by one or both of the two promoters, but they have heatedly 
denied that they were parties to any such plot. And Mr 

Teitelbaum never did pay the half-million dollars. 

All the same, the revelations up to date, even if they are 
not as bad as they could be or have been in the past, are bad 
enough, and President Truman’s anger and dismay over the 

evidence that has come to light js 

understandable. For enough has 
had been disclosed to hurt the country 
both at home and abroad. At home 
the impression has been created 
that something dishonest, greedy 
and amoral has been widely 
tolerated among officials of the 
Federal Government. To say (as 
the imnocent and indignant in 
Washington repeatedly do say) 
that those officials on whose con- 
duct any sort of aspersion has been 
cast are a minute fraction of the 
whole, or to declare (as is not in 
doubt) that the overwhelming 
majority of federal employees are 
honest as the day is long, is of very 
little help. 

The “ Tax Scandals ” are being 
investigated by a sub-committee 
of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, headed by Representa- 
tive King, a Democrat from Cal: 
fornia. They follow the investiga- 
tion which a Senate subcommit- 
- tee, headed by Senator Fulbright 
‘ of Arkansas, also a Democrat, con 
) “ ducted earlier in the year into the 
Herblock in the Washington Post conduct of officials concerned with 

the granting of government loans 
to private firms. And both inquiries have left the conviction 
that something unattractive has happened to the standards 
of probity which ordinary people feel they have @ right ' 
expect of men who enter the public service. It 1s not onl 
that, as the Commissioner of Inland Revenue, Mr Dunup, 
recently reported, one hundred and thirteen officials and 
employees of this service have been discharged or forced ~ 
resign in 1951 (up to December 11th) whereas only forty 
were turned out in 1950 and only thirty-six in 1949. The 
situation is not, at bottom, one which can be represented by 
statistics, ae | 

What is deeply disturbing is the evidence that, @t 2 time 
when huge government expenditures are being ' aised, ; 
mainly raised, by higher taxation than the Americans an 
ever known before, so many officials who are pat of y 
machinery of government have so curious a circle of fnencs 
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The gentlemen whose ungrammatical evidence has now been 
spread upon the public record, the operators of uncertain, or 
of proven, criminal background, the hangers-on, the influence- 
pedlars, the twilight fraternity of fast-talkers, the shoddy little 
men who live in expensive hotel suites—these are disclosed 
to be on first-name terms with responsible officials of the 
Federal Government. And there is often no satisfactory reply 
to a voter who asks what conclusions he is supposed to draw 
from the association of officials with men he himself would 
instinctively have nothing to do with, 

It may not be as bad as some of the exhilarated Republican 
orators declare it to be: it may not be a “ moral danger now 
threatening the engulfment of our people,” as General Mac- 
Arthur says it is, Indeed, the incontrovertible signs that the 
people have been roused to bitterness by the contemporary 
revelations is probably the surest of all proofs that no such 
engulfment is, or ever was, likely, But at home the effects of 
the “Tax Scandals” and other disclosures are certainly 
bad enough. 


Abroad they are also plainly unfortunate. Once again the 
Americans are furnishing the world with evidence to be used 
against them, It has been seized upon appreciatively by the 
Moscow radio ; but a worse outcome than that may well be 
the disillusion of non-Communists, the strengthening of 
resistance to any idea that the American democracy can serve 
as a model in a peaceful future, the weakening of the welcome 
on which American leadership depends. 


‘ * 


The potential effects on the Democratic party’s chances of 
returning to power after next November’s elections are 
harder to assess. There are Republicans who believe, or say 
they believe, that a succession of new disclosures will keep 
the corruption in government issue alive until polling day, 
that the Republican elephant will not allow the voters to for- 
get how dirty Mr Truman permitted Washington to become, 
and that the nation will then be more than ready to turn out 
of office a Democratic party that has degenerated because it 
has been in power too long. On the other hand certain of the 
critics who have compared recent events with those of the 
Grant and Harding days have observed, somewhat moodily, 
that neither the “ Whisky Ring ” revelations nor the “ Teapot 
Dome ” affair persuaded the voters to put in a different party. 
Grant was re-elected, and the Republican Harding was 
succeeded by the Republican Coolidge. 

Mr Truman, claiming with some justice that the suspected 
and the guilty in the Bureau of Internal Revenue had been 
dealt with well before the research work of the King sub- 
committee began to reach the headlines, told his press con- 
ference last week that he does not believe corruption in gov- 
ernment is going to be a matter of controversy next Novem- 
ber, since long before then the situation will have been 
cleaned up. The President did not accept the advice of 
several of the newspapers which had urged him to demand 
the resignation of the Attorney General, Mr Howard 
McGrath. He took the line that the Republicans are 
Plagued by a shortage of issues on which the Administration 
can be challenged, and that is the reason why they are 
inflating this one. bd 

If that is so, Mr Truman has good reason for long-range 
Satisiaction, whatever his short-range troubles may be. The 
President may well feel that acceptance by the opposition of 
the massive planks he has built into his foreign policy over 
the last five years is worth a great deal to him, and that for 
this reason he can afford an outcry over the “ Tax Scandals ” 
without any great risk of disaster. 
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Monstrous Regiment of 
Words 


Washington, D.C. 


A FEW weeks ago a strangled cry of protest came frem 
Mr Paul Porter, the Special Representative in Europe 
of the Economic Co-operation Administration. “The worst 
writing of English today,” he told his staff and all ECA 
missions, “is surely produced in the United States govern- 
ment.” This is a conclusion with which few people in 
Washington would care to quarrel, although if Mr Porter 
had been in the United States much in the last few years 
he would have discovered that the present-day corruption 
of style of which he complains, and for which he blames 
the university social science departments and law schools, is 
by no means confined to the writings of government servants. 
The spoken word of bureaucrats, whether of the govern- 
mental or business variety, of politicians and, indeed, of 
every big- and little-wig down to, and beyond, such officials 
as treasurers of Kiwanis Clubs is now as clumsy, obscure 
and long-winded (Mr Porter’s words) as any official docu- 
ment. The five-syllable word has become a national disease. 


It is ominous that such a disease should have struck the 
land which gave the world the Declaration of Independence, 
Abraham Lincoln—two of whose speeches, the Gettysburg 
Address and the Second Inaugural, would surely be included 
in any list of the world’s ten best—and any number of other 
orators. Even Franklin Roosevelt, though addicted at times 
to what is known in Washington as “ federal prose,’ was 
capable of such sentences as “the only thing we have to 
fear is fear itself.” Fifteen years later some anonymous 
slattern in the State Department was making the unfortunate 
General Marshall. say, when he appeared before a Senate 
committee, that “we must not fail to complete that which 
we commenced.” ‘The habit of searching for a Latin word 


to take the place of an English one, however, is not only © 


American ; it seems to be the most striking result of universal 
education everywhere. 


* 


The most damaging contribution’ of the United States to 
the English language is inflation—in the number of words 
used, in the number of syllables in the words and, above all, 
in the sentiments they are designed to express. During 
the election campaign of 1948 Mr Truman gave a neat 
illustration of what has happened over a hundred years. 
He told the people of Yonkers that “I'd rather be defeated 
and be thought right than be elected under false pretences.” 
He took just twice as many words as Henry Clay used 
when he said that he’d rather be right than be President. 
Only a few weeks before, Mr Truman had been introduced 
by the Mayor of Detroit with a sentence which began: 
“ This is a day of great signification,” an achievement which 
must have put him on his mettle. But Mr Henry Wallace 
did even better. After announcing his wish to be President 
at the end of 1947 he went on Yo say that he would not 


: 





‘**AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 
to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 
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make any speeches for the next month because “I tradi- 
tionally rest during January.” If it is pleasant to become 
part of a tradition in one’s lifetime it is perhaps even more 
pleasant to become a part of history—like Representative 
Chet Holifield of California. “I’ve historically opposed 
universal military training,” he told reporters when the 
President announced that he wanted a training scheme 
passed. 


Always, it- would seem, is an obsolete word in political 
circles: Its fate is shared by about. No self-respecting 
Senator would think of using it when he can say in regard 
to or with relation to,-instead. An afternoon in the gallery 
of either house of Congress would, indeed, be something 
of a shock to a European brought up on Mr Hemingway’s 
novels and the legend of a new, terse language invented for 
the use of a people who have no time to waste on the 
linguistic frills of older and more effete countries. However, 
he might well have been prepared for the shock before he 
reached Capitol Hill ; he would almost certainly have been 
stopped on the street before he got there by somebody 
asking to be “ informed of the location ” of some building. 


* 


But Mr Porter has not had time to get round to the 
general public yet. He wants to clear up the government 
first because he finds it so hard to understand what many 
of his colleagues are writing about. He has only simple 
wants—clarity and brevity. The need for brevity has not 
gone unrecognised, but Mr Porter finds that some of the 
efiorts to be brief have reached-the point of absurdity. “He 
complains, for instance, of the current State Department 
practice of abbreviating would and should into wid and 
shid and solemnly using them “amid half a dozen five- 
syllable words.” While he had his back turned, however, 
the General Services Administration—the equivalent of the 
Office of Works—put his own agency and the State Depart- 
ment to shame, Last summer the chief of its Buildings 
Management Division (Region III) published an imposing 
memorandum on the problem of “ the slipperiness factor” 
of waxed floors. It pointed out that 

our Engineering and Research Office is constantly testing 

waxed floors with a Sigler pendulum impact type slipperiness 

tester, developed at the National Bureau of Standards, to 
assure their safety. .This testing programme determines the 
coefficient of friction which is an index of relative slipperiness. 

Our tests on recently waxed floors with this equipment show 

satisfactory anti-slip. properties and do not indicate a high 

sipping hazard. to. exist. : 

But, as a conscientious public servant, the author of the 
memorandum does not think his job has been done when 
he has proved that his own department is in no way to blame 
for the large majority of accidents. “Accident statistics ” 


may “indicate that about 55 per cent of our accidents are - 


the result of unsafe. acts” and are caused by “ carelessness 
on the part of the injured person,” but he gives a list of 
suggestions. which, he thinks, might make the basis of a brief 
educational programme. His list, at least, has the advantage 
of clarity and brevity.. It reads: | 
ce 
= in Tr . 
. Be extra cautious on ied Aon. . 
. Don’t read while walking. 
. Keep to the right of the centre in corridors. 

Keep far to the right in turning corners, especially 
blind corners. 
if the State Department had only had the sense to follow 
these simple rules during the last few years its China policy 
wid not be im the mess it is today. 
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Acheson’s Opportunity 
Before Mr Acheson left for Paris and Rome most, if not 


all, the McCarthy smears had been wiped off his reputation 
by his performance before the television camera: during the 
Japanese peace treaty ceremonies, and his firm and constrye. 
tive approach to the problems he has met in Europe have alg 
refurbished his prestige. -He returns to Washingion to fing 
that the attention of the Congressional investigators has 
shifted from the State Department to the Treasury and 
Department of Justice, and that as a political liability to the 
Democrats he has been eclipsed by a galaxy of smaller 
stars. With luck, therefore, he may be left in comparative 
obscurity during the next few months, to concentrate op 
his essential, but unavoidably neglected, duties of formulating 
and administering his country’s foreign policy. 

Mr Acheson has not only time but opportunity for a 
thorough reorganisation of his department, for a number of 
his chief officials are taking the chance to resign offered 
by relative peace at home and abroad. The Under Secretary 
Mr James Webb, who came into the department from the 
Bureau of the Budget with Mr Acheson, is probably leaving 
before long, partly because of ill-health, partly because he 
feels that an administrative specialist is no longer needed 
in his post, and that he should be replaced by someone with 
diplomatic experience, a change which has been urged for 
some time-by many people’ outside the department. It is 
rumoured that he may be succeeded by Mr David Bruce, 
now US Ambassador in Paris, and new heads of mission may 
also be needed before long in Rome, Bonn and Moscow 
(where Mr- George Kennan isthe candidate favoured by 
the White House but not, it is thought, by the Kremlin), 

In Ankara the change has already been announced: Mr 
George Wadsworth, a career diplomat, often criticised for 
identifying himself too closely with the Arab point of view, 
is being replaced by Mr George McGhee, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Néar Eastern Affairs, who broke all 
record for listening to Dr Mossadegh. The move to 
Ankara hardly seems like promotion for him, but the post 
has added importance now that Turkey is about to join the 
North Atlantic Treaty isation and that collective 
security arrangements have to be worked out for the casters 
Mediterranean. Mr Dean Rusk, the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Far Eastern Affairs, who has been sitting on a0 
even hotter spot than Mr McGhee, is leaving for the imsv- 
lated tower of the Rockefeller. Foundation. Mr Edward 
Barrett, the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, is als 
said to be wanting a‘change" 


* nf teres T* ’ * 


Senator McCarthy’s First Scalp 
Mr John Service, a career diplomat for cightcen yeas 

has been dismissed because the loyalty review board of the 

ivi j mmission, h court of appeal, has 







| “are “reasonable doubts as @ 
his loyalty.© i the first ee from payee | 
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the Chinese Communists to Mr Philip Jaffe, editor of the 
now defunct magazine Amerasia, which, he insists, he did 
not know was suspected of having links with the Com- 
munists. “Disclosure of the contents of secret documents 
to newspapermen as background material was not unusual 
then ; it is not unheard of even now. Mr Service was cleared 
by the grand jury investigating the case, though Mr Jaffe 
and another man eventually were fined. He has been investi- 
gated and cleared six times by the State Department, which, 
however, concedes that he committed a serious indiscretion, 
and has not allowed him to have access to secret material 
since 1950. He was also exonerated by the Tydings com- 
mittee which last year investigated Senator McCarthy’s 
charges. 


Mr Service was found guilty under the tighter, wartime 
loyalty standards which Mr Truman revived in April. These 
provide that “ reasonable doubt ” of loyalty is sufficient for 
dismissal ; before that, “reasonable grounds ” had to exist 
for believing the accused to be disloyal at the time of the 
inquiry. The most recent hearings in the State Department, 
however, took account of the tighter regulations and never- 
theless cleared Mr Service. At no time has there been any 
evidence showing him to have been a member of the Com- 
munist party, or any other subversive organisation. Senator 
McCarthy, who set out to go bear-hunting in the State 
Department, has, in the case ofthe unfortunate Mr Service, 
bagged a very small mouse. But he will make the most of 
it, the more so since he is being pressed uncomfortably hard 
by the Senate Elections Committee which is investigating 
his own past. 


* * + 
Copper Pinch 


From the latest reports it appears that new or expanded 
facilities for defence production to a value of about $11 
billion have now been granted the certificates of necessity 
which permit part of the cost to be written off, for tax pur- 
poses, in five years, instead of the usual twenty. or more. 
Nearly two-thirds of the certificates by value have gone to 
producers and fabricators of basic materials. Steel works and 
rolling mills have received by far the largest share, with 
aluminium refining coming next, 

These two programmes of expansion were among the first 
to be pressed by the government ; now increases in the 
output of machine and other tools are being given priority 
and ores, such as copper, lead and Zinc, are in second place. 
Copper is, indeed, being fostered by every method at the 
government’s disposal, for it is the defence programme’s most 
delicate child. 

Arrangements are being made to subsidise, by means of 
premium prices, high-cost copper mines that cannot be 
kept in production under the present ceiling price of 24.5 
cents a pound, and the government is encouraging copper 
expansion by undertaking to buy a large part of the output 
over long periods at guaranteed prices. The latest list of 
amortisation certificates contained one of $40.8 million for 
the Copper Range Company, which hopes to produce 37,500 
tons of copper a year in upper Michigan. The full cost of the 
project is $57 million, which has been borrowed from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The RFC is also con- 
sidering a loan of $75 million, its largest since the war ended, 
to the little Magma Copper Company for the opening up 
of a new copper field in Arizona, which may eventually 
produce 70,000 tons a year. If it does, the Magma Company 
will become one of the largest domestic producers of copper. 
The present “big four” of the industry are all financing 
the mis of new sources of copper out of their own 
funds. ost of these new fields have ore with such a 
low metal content that they did not seem worth mining until 
recently, but altogether they should provide a net addition 
of at least 200,000 tons a year to domestic supplies of copper. 
In 1¢50 those supplies amounted to about 1 million tons, 
but consumption was nearly 1,400,000 tons. 
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That gap was filled by imports, but there is lit:le hope of 
being able to increase’ these for some time, and few of the 
new domestic copper mines will be in full production until 
late in 1954. Expansion should enable civilian industries 
to have nearly, if not all, the steel and aluminium they want 
by the end of next year, but it will be much later before 
the copper pinch is eased. To the chagrin of the copper 
companies, the Administration is therefore treating the copper 
shortage as a long-term problem and urging that substitutes 
such as aluminium, should be used. : 


* * * 


Governor Dewey’s Salamander 


A special session of the New York State legislature had 
to be called early this month.. This was because New York 
must give up two of its forty-five seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ; the census taken in 1950 showed that its popule- 
tion had not increased as rapidly as that of the nation as a 


_whole. Failure to reduce the number of districts in time for 


next year’s election would have meant that all Congressmen 
would have iad to be chosen “ at large ”—that is, by all the 
voters in the state. 


With Republicans in firm control of both houses, and Mr 
Dewey in the governor’s mansion, it is New York City, the 
great urban Deimocratic stronghold, which must make the 
sacrifice of two seats, although the city is already slightly 
under-represented in comparison with the countryside. Nor 
is it surprising that the boundaries of four districts have been 
altered to give the Republicans a better chance of winning 
them. Republican sponsors of the reapportionment hope that 
next year instead of sending twenty-two Republicans and 
twenty-three Democrats to Washington, New York will send 
twenty-six Republicans and only seventeen Democrats. 


For this the Democrats were prepared, What has outraged 
them is an additional measure, passed separately so as not to 
jeopardise the chances of the first in the courts, and quickly 
signed by Governor Dewey, creating a district which twists 
all across Brooklyn seeking out the high-income districts and 
avoiding the slums and housing estates. The aim is to carve 
a safe Republican seat out of a borough which today sends 
nine Democrats to Congress. In outline, it bears a striking 
resemblance to the historic Massachusetts district drawn im 
1812, when Elbridge Gerry was governor, which the artist 
Gilbert Stuart, with a few strokes of his brush, turned into a 
salamander. Governor Gerry’s salamander was soon con- 
tracted to gerrymander ; Democrats in New York talk today 
about a “ deweymander,” and hope the courts will slay tt. 


In all, the Congressional representation of sixteen states 
was altered by the census of 1950. It is not surprising that 
it was the states enjoying a windfall of new seats which most 
quickly and easily made the necessary adjustments. Even 
in their cases, however, little has been done to end the great 
disparities in the populations of districts of which President 
Truman complains, In Virginia, which gains one seat, the 
legislature is being offered a plan which allots 446,000 inhabr 
tants to one district and only 263,000 to another. Mr 
Truman’s view is that Congress should insist on reasonable 
observation of equal representation, and Mr Celler carly this 


“year introduced a Bill which would have given Congres 


the power to refuse to seat delegations from states ear 
districts were not “ compact and contiguous ” or whose ds 
tricts were grossly unequal in size. But it has little appa 
for Congressmen, many of whom owe their seats © ' 
present arrangements. 
e 
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The ‘Six Power Army 


"THE outcome of the discussions about the European army 
now taking place may determine the shape of Western 
Europe for a generation to come. Opinion on the Continent 
is gripped by this question to an extent litt'e understood in 
Britain. The issue of European unity has appeared in the 
roject of a common army more clearly and more concisely 
than in any other since the ‘war, and with the progress of 
the debate it has caused more and more heartsearching 
among the continental nations, Although the result is still 
very uncertain, when a decision has to be taken by the 
Atlantic Council in Lisbon at the beginning of February a 
European army of some form will probably emerge. It is 
unlikely, however, to be quite the kind of force or the kind 
of “ defence community ” originally proposed in the Pleven 
Plan nearly a year ago. Nor will it measure up to the braver 
proposals for federation voiced last week at Strasbourg. 


In the beginning, the idea of a European army repre- 
sented a somewhat desperate French move to counter Mr 
Bevin’s sudden and unexpected acceptance of the American 
thesis at the Washington three-power conference of Septem- 
ber, 1950, that the Germans should be rearmed. Then it 
was not taken seriously, but much has happened since. The 
Americans have been persuaded temporarily to drop the 
idea of Germany rearming on its own. General Eisenhower 
has staked his own prestige on the European army for 
political reasons, Dr Adenauer has seen in it a way to outbid 
the nationalism of Dr Schumacher’s Socialists while avoiding 
the internal dangers of forming a new Reichswehr. And 
many Europeans have come to regard the European army 
on the one hand as a path to the pooling of at least some 
national sovereignty and, on the other, as unobtainable 
without that pooling. 


The Belgians Oppose 


_ It is a pity that the scheme has had to be hammered out 
in detail before the Schuman Plan could be ratified, and 
while so many other plans for international organisation have 
been jumbled together in men’s minds. The French, in 
particular, would have done better to clear their own 
thoughts before launching forth. M. Schuman wanted inter- 
national institutions in order to move toward European unity 
and to make that a focus for a new. mood ‘in Germany ; but 
he did not lay down at the start what those institutions should 
be. He pledged French support for his proposals ; but he 
did not ensure that French opinion fully understood how 
revolutionary they were. Now, these two weaknesses have 
come home to roost. While the technical military problems 
have been largely solved, disagreement swirls round the ques- 
tions of how to control the European army and how to pay 
for it ; and, although the Schuman Plan has been passed by 
the French Assembly with a handsome majority, even a 
watered-down version of the Pleven Plan would still be in 
considerable danger. 

Yet, if the French are to blame for the confusion, the 
Belgians are doubly so. Today, the Benelux powers form 
the real obstacle to a European army. But it is a sad 
commentary on the staté of Europe that the union of the 
bigger countries should be held up because the small ones 
will not join them, First steps could be taken towards a 
combined, “federal” army between France, Italy and the 
German Republic at any time ; but the French will not have 


it for fear that Rome would be in a position to play off 


Bonn and Paris against one another. Although Signor De 
Gasperi would not do this, there could be little telling what 
might happen with a successor under the influence of-the 
Palazzo Chigi, secking—again, legitimately—to regain an 
influential position for Italy in the new Europe. The reason 
for the rigid Benelux opposition is that the Belgians could 
not constitutionally accept a delegation of sovereignty with- 
out a general election ; and that might. see M. Van Zeeland 
lose to the Socialists under M. Spaak. 


The British refusal to join the proposed army provides no 
genuine excuse for not forming an army at all. There is no 
inherent difficulty preventing the amalgamation of the forces 
of the six countries—France, Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland and Luxemburg—now talking about the European 
army. There is now a sufficiently positive will to umite in 
the six countries to give statesmanship a chance. This 
will does not at present extend to Britain and no amount 
of statesmanship can conjure it out of thin air before the 
Lisbon conference. Europe therefore only harms its own 
best interests if it does nothing while stopping to point 
accusingly at Britain. The real need is to build as much 
as possible on the foundations which already exist. During 
the past few months immense progress has been made with 
the technical military planning. As a result of the work 
of the Paris Committee and now of the TCC (the Temporary 
Council Committee), the forces for western defence have 
been set at some 26 divisions by the end of 1952 and 48 by 
1954, with perhaps another 50 ready for mobilisation within 
a brief period from the outbreak of war. Within this range 
a realistic European army could be composed of formations 
of 13,000 men with air force groups of the same size. In 
addition, most of the details have now been settled in such 
a way that one striking fact emerges. By putting men into 
a single international force instead of into their own armies 
and air forces, nations will be achieving a greater- military 
striking power with the same number of troops than they 
could mount alone. This is because nowadays the forces of 
most states are, standing by themselves, on too small a scale 
to achieve the maximum military and economic efficiency— 
in itself an almost overwhelming argument for a European 
army if the object of the exercise really is the defence of 
western Europe. 


Two Possible Stages 


At the present stage the project stands midway between 
the foreign ministers’ discussions last week at Strasbourg 


and further talks which are to start in Paris on December . 


27th. It seems likely that the idea will be developed in 
two stages. The first will avoid any delegation of sovereignty 
to a supra-national organisation. The body controlling the 
European force will be a council of ministers, appointed by 


each government, and electing, either from among them- _ - 


selves or from outside, a single Defence Commissioner to 
take day-to-day control. He presumably would appoint and 
direct the international general staff. The proposal is that 
decisions on major. questions will need the agreement of the 
whole council of ministers, while ordinary business will re- 
quite a simple majority. The second stage would involve 
setting up an international assembly or using the Council 
of Europe as a parliamentary body to which the ministers 
would be responsible. This, hqwever, can be ruled out until 
a radical change occurs in the Benelux attitude. ~ 
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To make the most of the limited possibilities now in sight 
requires the real understanding and sympathy of the United 
States. Within the scope and membership that present + 
political facts allow, American pressure can do a great deal to 
bring the European army into being at the first stage by the 
Lisbon meeting. This means using the persuasive power of 
the purse strings in private as well as making speeches like 
those of General Eisenhower and Mr McCloy. In theory, 
European federation is already written into the American aid 
programme as a condition for receiving aid, and much can 
be made of the way in which the cake is now divided when 
Mr Harriman returns to Washington. 


How Strong is the Soviet 
Air Force ? 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE numbers, quality and performance of the aircraft now 
committed in support of the Communists in North Korea 
have come as something of a surprise to public opinion in the 
West. Yet official estimates from Whitehall and Washington 
of the strength of the Soviet Air Force—from which the 
Chinese Communists must have been supplied—have never 
hidden the fact that it is continuously expanding. The 
figures have risen from 14,000 in 1947 to about 20,000 at 
the end of 1951. At the same time, there has been a spate 
of good evidence to show an expansion in the Soviet aircraft 
industry at Voronézh, Irkutsk, Saparozhe, Sverdlovsk and a 
dozen other places. Indeed, it would not be surprising if the 
official production estimate of 10,000 planes a year, given 
by Mr Shinwell earlier this year when he was Defence 
Minister, rockets sharply upwards the next time Soviet air- 
craft output is mentioned in Parliament. 

But, as Lord Tedder said in his Knowles Lectures on air 
power given in Cambridge in 1947, the importance of the 
order of battle and of production figures is often overstressed. 
When the Luftwaffe attained its maximum production figures 
in the autumn of 1944 it was fast slumping to a nadir of air 
efficiency. The only sane way to assess the Soviet or any 
other air force is to try to see if it can command a bomber 
force which can carry the air offensive into enemy territory, 
enough fighters and guns to guard the homeland from air 
attack, and enough reconnaissance and transport units to do 
all the chores which the war situation will demand. 


Most people know now that the USSR can make good 
modern jet fighters and fighter bombers comparable in 
quality and performance with the best that the West can 
produce. The MIG 15 developed from previous Soviet jet 
fighters like the Yak and the MIG 9, though it is, of course, 
an entirely different design. More will soon be heard about 
the Tupolev and Ilyushin twin-jet fighter bombers and 
of Lavochkin’s twin jet fighter. The USSR will almost cer- 
tainly produce an operational supersonic jet fighter as soon 
as the West. It also has an-adequate supply of postwar 
transport planes, though it must build a larger fleet of four- 
engined Ilyushin and Tupolev planes if it is to reach the full 
standard of air mobility at which it is aiming. 


But it is in the category of the heavy long range bomber 
that the Red Air Force is far behind the West. At the end of 
the war, most of the squadrons. of Marshal Golovanov’s 
strategic bomber command, the A.D.D., were fitted with 
American and Soviet medium twin-engined bombers like the 
Mitchell B.25 and the Ilyushin 1.4 The USSR had no air- 
craft like the American Superfortress that could reach out 
to a target two thousand miles from base. After 1945 Stalin 
was quick to see the importance of a really long range bomber 
force, and the Tupolev 4, the Soviet equivalent of the Ameri- 
can Superfortress, was rushed into series production at the 
end of 1946. This four-engined bomber has been the main- 
stay of an expanding Soviet heavy bomber force, several 





hundred strong until a year ago.. Then a more 
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Tupolev bomber was built, fitted with the M 30. engine 
which increased the speed and range so that atom 


: bombs 
could be carried to targets over 2,500 miles from base. But 
there is no evidence to suggest that the Soviet Air orce yer 
has units with bombers like the B.36 which could Ay t any 


target 5,000 miles from base and so reach any city in North 
America. This means that to meet its possible ful! long range 
operational commitments the Soviet air force must resort to 
the hazards of flight refuelling or to one way raids, which 
would be costly in the high quality crews which are all too 
rare in any air force. 

In the realm of tactical and medium range bombing, up to 
distances of say 500 miles, the USSR is much stronger than 
in any other department of air warfare, It has the greatest 
experience in this field, The Soviet Air Force is still organ- 
ised in the main to give air-ground support over short 
distances. Its air creed is to put in a maximum effort at 2 
decisive moment of battle rather than a sustained effort over 
a period. Its squadrons are mobile and flexible. Co-opera- 
tion between tanks and aircraft is good. ~ Reconnaissance js 
used intelligently. But the great question is how strong will 
the Red Air Force be when it supports the Red Army? 
Figures of between 7,500 and 10,000 aircraft have been 
quoted, But even if these estimates came hot from Air Chief 
Zhigarev’s planning files, they should not be allowed to carry - 
too much weight. : 


In the early stages of any future conflict the air initiative 
might well lie with the West which, as soon as it was attacked, 
would be in a position to reach any target in Soviet territory 
with a devastating bomb load. The Russians probably allocate 
about 3,000 fighters to their permanent air defences. If 
Soviet radar proved adequate this might be sufficient. But if it 
were not, then they might have to resort to some form of 
standing fighter patrols to parts of their long coast-line 
and some of the vital inland target areas. This would draw 
off dozens of fighter squadrons from the tactical air armies 
and reduce them in strength and efficiency. As General 
Spaatz has written, the future struggle for air supremacy 
many hinge on electronics, that is to say radar and radio 
efficiency and counter-measures such as jamming and counter- 
feit air traffic. The western allies are more experienced in 
this branch of air warfare. Their ever-growing strategic 
bomber arm could immobilise more and more of the Soviet 
fighter units in a passive defensive role. 


Arming the Satellites 


The Soviet Air Force is well aware of this heavy bombard- 
ment threat. It has, since 1946, béen increasing the number 
of the units which form the radar defensive chain. It 3s 
developing radio-guided missiles with increasing success. 
It is expanding the production of jet fighters and fitting not 
only the Chinese Air Force with its latest aircraft, but also 
the Bulgarians and the Poles, the Czechs and the Hungarians, 
so that the satellite air forces can form part of a general 
air defence scheme. But the task is enormous. The Russians 
have the problem of otecting one sixth of the globe with 
fighters and guns aided by radio and radar. They know, 
too, that, though their air force is much larger ‘han those 
Of the West, the western bombing power 1s greatcr because 
of its larger stock-pile of atom bombs. 


For a year or so at any rate, the air plannc's of the 
Kremlin will have their headaches. They wil! product 
bigger and better bombers—for instance, <ix-cngined 
Ilyushins are on the way. They will improve thelr radaf 
screen. In the meantime the West will not be idle. For 2 

resent, Stalin knows that America could hit the USS! 
der than his air force could hit the United States. It is 
no use asking Zhigarey how many fighters he wi! need 10 


defend the Soviet Union from air attack and how ere 
to support the Red Army. Neither he nor anyone ¢ 
can tell Pg an 
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Abracadabra in Libya—l 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS] 
Tue aim of the General Assembly of the United Nations 


that Libya should become an independent state not later 
than January rst will be fulfilled. The formidable difficulties 
of uniting three widely scattered provinces—Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania and the Fezzan—into a state “The United 
Kingdom of Libya,” has been accomplished in theory, 
though incompletely in practice, by the efforts of the 
United Nations Commissioner, Mr Adrian Pelt, and his 
staft of 10§ United Nations officials (of 28 different nationali- 
ties) assisted by the Advisory Council set up by the 
General Assembly. Mr Pelt’s second annual report is 
overburdened with footnotes which bear witness to the 


' disagreements within the Council between the representatives 


of the administering powers—the United Kingdom and 
France—(supported by the United States representative) and 
the Egyptian representative, Mohamad Kamel Selim Bey. 
[he latter, with the Help of the Pakistani member of the 
Council, attempted to lead the representatives of Libya’s 
three provinces into realms, far removed from realism and 
from western political and economic influence. 

Had the administering powers not been fully co-operative, 
t missioner would have found it impossible, in the 
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pace of fourteen montlis, to set up a provisional government ; 
draw up:a draft constitution ; organise the transfer of power 
irom the adminstrative powers to the new federal govern- 
ment and, perhaps most important of all, make arrangements 
technical and economic assistance during the period of 
inster and after the new state came into existence. Senior 
nited Nations officials who have been working in Tripoli 
w admit that their’ work has been too rushed for the 
timate good of the new state. But in view of the attitude 
(toe Egyptian and Pakistan representatives on the Advisory 

il, it was impossible for the Commissioner to contem- 
any lengthening of his term of office. 


(he provisional government which was established on 
‘ch 29, 19§1, spent the long summer discussing and 
amending the draft constitution which they unanimously 
approved in October before the king designate—Mohamed 
Idris Al Mahdi—at Senussi. ; 

‘or an Arab state which for many years to come must 
retain backward the constitution is of orthodox democratic 
pattern. It is modelled on the design that Europeans have in 
the (wentieth century fancied is best for such countries, with 
’ parliament consisting of a Senate and a House of Repre- 
seniatives, the King appointing four senators from each pro- 
vince, and the other four being elected by the provincial legis- 
lative councils, ~The main difficulties in securing an agree- 
ment on the draft constitution arose over the composition of 
the House of Representatives, and it was finally decided that 
until a census is taken there will L> one deputy for each 
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20,000 of the population, but that no province may have less 
than five deputies. 

The fir:t Libyan Chamber will be composed of thirty-five 
deputies from Tripolitania, fifteen from Cyrenaica and five 
from the Fezzan. Laws may be initiated by the king, the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, with the exception 
of laws concerning the budget or the imposition or modifica- 
tion of taxes, which may be initiated only by the king or the 
House of Representatives. The purpose of this wise measure 1s 
to prevent the pasha and landowner legally avoiding taxation. 
The king will be responsible for the promulgation of laws once 
they have been voted by parliament and, as supreme head 
of state, he will prescribe the order of succession to the throne. 
The king will have the power to appoint and dismiss the 
Ministers through whom he will exercise his powers. 


The constitution makes provision for the Italian, Jewish, 


Greek and Maltese minorities who may, provided they have | 


resided in Libya for ten years, opt for Libyan nationality. 
It guarantees equal rights of religion, language, and opinion, 
and education is to be free and compulsory. The United 
Nations officials, however, failed in their efforts to secure any 
specific rights for women in the new Moslem state. Each 
province “ shall exercise within its borders all authority not 
specifically vested in the federal government ” and they may 


formulate their own laws and establish their own executive, 


and legislative councils. In.a covatry where distances are 
sO great provincial legislation is of great importance. 
The Commission drew up an elaborate plan in order that 
power might be transferred from the administering powers 
to the federal government by four successive stages. In 
October a first group of services—the posts and telegraphs, 


broadcasting, education and public health—were handed over 


to the provisional government and a few weeks later, long 
before the new Libyan civil service, which is lamentably 
short of trained personnel, had begun to absorb the depart- 
ments already in their power, the provisional governments 
were confronted with a second group. 


Airways, the Federal Bank and the Department for 
Criminal Investigation and other departments, difficult even 
for experienced administrators to take over at short notice, 
were followed on December 15th by the establishment of: a 
foreign service, the control of foreigners, loans, the police 
force, national defence and exchange. In the once orderly 
District Commissioner’s office there has been utter confusion 
since the British officials were withdrawn and no accounts 
have been kept. In Cyrenaica, where a provisional govern- 
ment was established in September, 1949, there is greater 
stability because the civil servants have already had two years 
experience. The Libyan civil servant is bewildered and there 
have been backward glances at the departing British and 
French officials, but the politicians are determined that the 
new Arab state shall be a success. They are quite willing to 
sacrifice efficiency for independence and the joys of becoming 
a member of the United Nations and the Arab League. 

(To be continued) 
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Has Egypt a State of Mind? 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN EGYPT] 


Ir is still as easy as it has always been for a westerner to 
move freely among his friends in Egyptian society. Very 
few educated Egyptians carry the narrow nationalism of their 
public utterances into their private life. But current experi- 
ence in such society must lead anyone to wonder how far 
the attitudes now being struck in a country like Egypt are 
the result of any conscious thought. Persia, during 1951, 
has furnished an example of a government that is ready not 
only to preach but to perform acts which by no process of 
conscious reasoning can be made out to be im the country’s 
interests. Political attitudes that are shaped by emotion and 
not by logic seem strange to western minds ; how is it that 
they still pass muster in a capital so close to the stream 
of modern world affairs as Cairo ? 


To speak of the state of mind of a country as a whole 1s 
usually a gross over-simplification. Except in the very 
broadest sense, it can never really be possible to say that 
America thinks this or India thinks that. But in the present 
Anglo-Egyptian dispute such a broad generalisation has some 
. relevance, for it is largely true that every Englishman sup- 
ports the English side of the argument, and every Egyptian 
the other side. But a little breakdown of.Egypt into its 
component classes soon brings to light, if not cracks in the 
apparent unity, certain very real differences of interest and 
of approach. 


Sincerity at a discount 


Five distinct groups can be seen.in the Egypt of today, 
each naturally shading off into the other with no hard and 
fast dividing line, but with sufficient separateness to be real 
social entities. First is the group of politicians, either in 
power or with aspirations to power. Almost always rich 
landowners or successful lawyers, the members of this group 
are dominated and largely warped by their position as 
leaders. In democracies where the electorate is so poor and 
ill-educated that it can be bought or otherwise stimulated 
to shout a leader in or out of power, their position is retained 
enly as long as they pander to popular feeling, and their 
success depends on their skill in combining an appeal to 
demagogy with attention to their own class interests. 
Sincerity in the expression of opinions would appear to be 
at a discount in the politician class ; any leader who, like 
the late Ismail Pasha Sidky in his later years, ventures to go 
against the tide soon loses his popular appeal. By entering 
on a political career in conditions such as those of modern 
Egypt, an individual seems to forfeit some of his own natural 
reasonableness ; he becomes caught in a mystique from 
which he lacks the moral fibre to break away, however false, 
in his less emotional moments, he knows that mystique to be. 


The secopd group which consists of senior govern- 
ment officials and successful business and professional men 
with no political pretensions, is perhaps the most hopeful 
group in Egypt today. It shows, even in crises, a degree 
of sanity which the politicians-have lost. Yet it still con- 
stantly disappoints its friends. For its members lack the 
ambition to be seen and heard which distinguishes the 
politician. This is perhaps the most important reason why 
their criticisms, freely voiced to personal friends, are little 
known and heard outside their homes. A high proportion 
of them have—either at home or abroad—had a European 
or an American education. Almost all are sufficiently in 
touch with western thought not to take the more extreme 
nationalist pretensions at their face value. They are inter- 


ested enough in their country’s affairs to make a move, here 
and there, to perform some simple physical act such as 
founding a social centre or establishing a clean drinking-water 
supply ; they are only too ready to criticise the corruption 
and time-serving of those in office. But they are not prepared 
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to take a broader moral stand ; they will not face the buffers 
of public life ; they are not the stuff of which martyrs are 
made. Their social conscience is not sufficiently developed 


9 


to make them want to risk anything for their opinions, jp 
the special case of civil servants actual risk of losing 
their jobs is entailed, and the Minister’s power to hire ang 
fire civil servants is an additional deterrent to action. Fundy. 
mentally, though this group is educated and disintereste 
enough to see what the West would call reason, they do not 
really care very deeply. For all its apparent instability, the 
social system of Egypt does not yet contain enough disruptive 
elements to threaten their privileged position, so that in the 
main the whole of the upper class is content to sit on the 
touch-line and watch the play. 

The third group is the increasing lower middle class. 
composed of students and minor officials and the whole 
mass of the semi-educated, very few of whom have ever 
travelled outside their own land. This type of Egyptian 
is very easily mass-conditioned. Some of the better-run 
departments, such as the State Railways, furnish successful 
examples of such conditioning, and ani excellent type of minor 
official results. In the worst examples, such as the mass 
stimulation of student bodies, all the symptoms of fascism 
at its worst appear. Such students, when settled a few years 
later into government routine, themselves become the sharpest 
critics of student “ politicians.” 


The fourth class is the town rabble, the mob which while 
lacking the leadership to start demonstrations and strikes, 
has all the excess emotionalism and irresponsibility required 
to turn such demonstrations into riots. Fifthly comes the 
peasant class, which far outnumbers all the other classes put 
together, but which is readily influenced by the propaganda 
technique of a modern state both to vote and shout as it is 
led, but which in fact has nothing to gain and everything to 
lose by crises such as the present one. The fundamental 
interests of the peasants are, and always will be, in good 
government and in such economic stability as will guarantee 
them a secure livelihood through the steady sale of their 
crops. s 


It is the tragedy of modern Egypt that the better educated 
groups are not in fact providing any kind of leadership. They 
know enough to maintain the creaking forms of a modern 
state, but they lack any conception of genuine spiritual unity 
or purpose. Egypt likes to compare itself with India, and 
aspires to the status of a developed and independent oriental 
nation which it feels India has achieved. But a divine 
spark appears to be lacking; in spite of the craving for 
leadership, Egyptians not only produce no Gandhi but seem 
to lack the basic spiritual perception to appreciate one 
should he appear. Their present social and menta! groupings 
are cause for disquiet in that they afford no obvious clue 4s 
to where leadership can come from and little evidence of 
the direction in which to look for it. 


Tito’s New Version of the 
-~ Communist State 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN BELGRADE] 


ALL the many changes that have taken place in Jugoslavia 
in the past three years have been away from the Soviet 
pattern on which the state was founded at the end of the 
war. The question therefore arises whether Jugoslava ' 
still a Communist state. Tito says “ Yes” ; Sovict Russi 
answers “No,” and both: quote from Marx and [enim © 
prove their point. In fact, Communist writ, like the Bible, 
can be used to prove contradictory arguments, and othe! 
criteria must be applied in idering Tito’s Jugosiavia. 
In the economic field, the new Communist states 
Europe conform roughly to a pattern. All have nationalise 
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Twenty-four hours a day, every day in every week, 
this mile long two-way conveyor is in service from 
docks to works feeding the zinc distillation plants of 
Imperial Smelting Corporation. 

The largest producers of primary zinc in the 
United Kingdom, Imperial Smelting Corporation 
produce over 70,000 tons annually. 

To provide this important base metal so much in 
demand by essential industries they are operating a 
continuous process and working to maximum capacity. 
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Trucks are of prime importance in every part .{ 
the world. In somé areas they offer the only 1.-.: 
moving an ever-increasing variety of cargoe 
in many countries they make a tremendous 
contribution toward physical and economic s0¢;,ri+, 
by strengthening other forms of transporta', 

Yes, truck operators are engaged in a bas: 
industry that underwrites the security of 


C hec king the pulse all transportation. They can meet this responsibility 
4 only by keeping their equipment properly 
ot tra nsport secu rity maintained and serviced. 

International Truck operators depend on : 
specialized service equipment and skilled , nnel 
provided by International Truck Distributo 
to keep their trucks rolling. They know tha: 
regardless of time, place or condition, Interjctiona! 













service stands behind their transportation system. 
International Harvester Export 
Company, 180 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, U.S.A. 

Better Living through Better Roads 
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the means of production, abolished private enterprise, carried 
out drastic land reforms and begun to exert pressure on the 


peasints to join co-operative farms; all have instituted 
economic planning with heavy emphasis on industrialisation. 
In these respects Jugoslavia is still in line with its Communist 
neighbours. The major difference is that Jugoslav leaders 
have refused to allow Soviet Russia to control economic (or 


any other) policy. Although the Jugoslav Five Year Plan 
was originally to have been financed by over $300 million in 
credits from the Soviet Union, it is doubtful if Soviet plan- 
ners ever really approved of the plan which was wildly 
ambitious and aimed at making Jugoslavia economically inde- 
pendent—even of the Soviet Union. Fundamentally the 
break with the Cominform:came on this issue of inde- 
pendence. 

Since this break Jugoslavia has been forced to make drastic 
economic changes. Trade up to 1949 was §1 per cent with 
the Soviet Union and other Cominform countries. Today 
is entirely with non-Cominform countries. Jugoslavia has 
received large loans. and credits from the west, which amount 
at present to over $430 million and a further large loan from 
the International Bank is under consideration. These loans 
have been given without any political strings, and Jugo- 
slavia’s voting at the United Nations indicates that it is not 
by any means a Satellite of the west. 
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But the real basis of present relations is not one of 
exploitation by either side but is one of community of 
interest. Tito wants to develop his country into a prosperous 
and strong state because, as he said, “ it is more difficult to 
enslave a country where satisfaction prevails than a country 
whose people are dissatisfied and in which economic life is 
difficult.” And, as far as the west is concerned, Jugoslavia, 
apart from being potentially a very valuable trade partner, 
holds a vital strategic position between the Soviet Union and 
the west. For a long time Tito refused to accept arms from 
the west, although Jugoslavia was palpably unable to arm 
itself adequately. In recent weeks, however, he has. aban- 
saan this position while. maintaining his independent 
attitude, 

_ Great economic reorganisation has taken place inside Jugo- 
slavia in the past year. Though some of it accords with the 
ideas of the lo-American economic mission in Jugoslavia, 
niuch of it—and this includes the basic organisation of the 
Country—differs greatly from the way in which either British 
or American experts would tackle Jugoslavia’s problems if 
they really had a free hand. There has been no significant 


‘wing back to: private enterprise. Individuals are again» 


allowed to work for themselves and a few hotels have 
been handed back to individual management and part- 
Ownership, but all this comprises only an insignificant part 
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of the economy as a whole, and it seems very unlikely that 
private enterprise will come back to any greater extent. 
Rapid industrialisation is still the object of development 
plans, and in spite of reforms, Jugoslavia is left with an 
economy that has more in common with its Communist than 
its capitalist neighbours. 

The general political atmosphere, however, is very 
different. from that in the Cominform countries, and this is 
due to changes that have taken place during the past two 
years. Though it would not be true to say that Tito had 
introduced western reforms, yet the changes lessen the 
difference between the Jugoslav Communist state and the 
ideas of western democracy. Until recently, many of the 
notorious characteristics of the Communist state were to be 
found in Jugoslavia—powerful secret police, arrests without 
trial, inadequate provision for the defence of accused persons, 
confessions figuring prominently as evidence at political 
trials and large numbers of political prisoners. These evils 
have now been officially denounced by no less a person than 
the Minister of the Interior himself, Alexander Rankovic. 
The penal code (formerly based on that of the USSR) has 
been revised and is to include the right of habeas corpus 
and other elementary guarantees of justice hitherto ignored. 
Forced labour by prisoners still exists (a recent estimate gave 
nearly 400,000 prisoners engaged on such work), but 
Rankovic claimed this summer that conditions in Jugoslav 
prisons are “ humane.” Private reports confirm that this is 
true, at least for some prisoners; they also confirm that 
conditions in prisons have improved. It is known that very 
many—though not all—the well-known political* prisoners 
have been released before their sentences expired. 


This means that much, though not all, of the fear inhibit- 
ing freedom of speech has gone. A good deal of latitude is 
allowed for criticism of the government and its leaders pro- 
viding this does not attack the basic principles of the state 
nor lead to action designed to overthrow Tito’s government. 
The press, though less controlled than formerly, is still 


. official and could not become an organ of opposition. This 


also applies to publishing. More latitude is allowed to people 
who wish to write and publish, but this latitude is still 
contained within certain limits. 


. 


Emphasis on Training and Efficiency 


The same trend is noticeable in education. Marxism- 
Leninism is taught, though Stalinism and adulation of the 
Soviet Union have been expurgated from text-books and 
courses. But Communist party membership is no longer a 
passport to academic success and the best jobs. Non-party 
members at last can play an active part in university public 
life, and students report that teaching and discussion classes 
are now blessed by- something more like academic freedom. 
The emphasis today is on training and efficiency—for 
specialists in all fields are still badly needed. This in part 
explains why Jugoslavs are still not free to leave their country 
at will. Authorities fear that if they were, Jugoslavia might 
lose some of its already too few experts—since some would 
certainly choose to live abroad if not for a different political 
climate, certainly for the sake of easier economic conditions. 
Life in Jugoslavia is still exceptionally hard, - 


» Yet with all these reforms Jugoslavia is not a democratic 
state in the sense that democracy is known in the west. The 
Communist party is still all-powerful and the one-party 
(People’s Front) system typical of other Communist countries 
prevails also in Jugoslavia. But the reforms that Tito has 
introdticed already and the spreading of executive govern- 
ment widely through the republics is a bolder experiment 
than many people in the west can appreciate. The political 
heritage in J avia is one of political vivience, murder, 
feuds, corruption, and anarchy. There is always the fear 
that too much democracy ‘coud easily produce a return to 
these conditions. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Foreign Exchange Market 


FTER an interval of more than twelve years a 
genuine foreign exchange market reopened in 
London last Monday. In September, 1939, with the 
advent of exchange control all dealings in foreign curren- 
cies became vested in the Exchange Equalisation Account 
operated by the Bank of England. Transactions with the 
public were handled by the commercial banks, but these 
“authorised dealers” acted only as agents for the 
authorities, had to operate solely at uniform rates fixed 
by the Bank of England, were remunerated by a commis- 
sion, and could not carry “ positions ” in exchange. Now, 
as from Monday of this week, although exchange control 
remains, the authorised banks have become genuine 
dealers again operating on their own account, both in the 
spot and forward markets and no longer compelled to 
work at buying and selling rates fixed for them by the 
Bank of England. In the spot market their only obliga- 
tion as to rates is to work within a new and wider range 
officially fixed. 


The most complete departure from previous practice 
has occurred in the forward exchange market. Ever 
since the advent of exchange control the Bank of England 
had provided forward cover for genuine commercial ex- 
change operations at a cost of one per cent per annum 
on the official buying or selling rate for spot. If an im- 
porter in Britain had dollars to find in three months’ 
time, he could cover his exchange at the price of one per 
cent per annum over and above the Bank of England’s 
official selling price for spot dollars, i.e., the actual ex- 
change rate for his forward purchase would be $2.79}, 
compared with the spot rate of $2.79%. | Conversely, 
those due to receive dollars in future—notably, of course, 
British exporters—could sell them forward at one per 
cent below the Bank of England’s official buying price 
for spot. These rigid and relatively cheap facilities had 
in recent years lent themselves to considerable abuse. In 
the extremely volatile conditions that have obtained in 
the foreign exchange market, forward business has 
tended to be “ one-way ” at any particular time. When 
sterling has been under suspicion, the authorities have 
been called upon to cover foreign exchange requirements 
on an abnormally large scale; when, conversely, 
rumours of re-valuation have been in the air, the authori- 
ties have had to be one-way buyers of forward dollars 
and other foreign currencies. The Bank of England has 
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Portuguese Esc. | 80-35-80-65 | 80-35-80-65 | 80°35-80-65 | 80-35-80-65 | 80-35-80-65 
Swedish Kr.... | 1447-14-50 | 14-47-14-50 | 14-47-14-50 | 14-47-14-50 | 14-47-14-50 
Danish Kr. .... | 1932-19-36 | 19-32-1936 | 19-32-19-36 | 19-32-19-36 | 19-32-19-36 | 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-98-20-02 | 19-98-20-02 | 19-98-20-02 | 19-98-20-02 | 19-98-20-08 
. | | 
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therefore been carrying the counterpart of the half. 
commercial, half-speculative position in sterling, the 
alternations of which have been the feature of the inter. 
national foreign exchange situation since 1946. More- 
ever, the Bank of England had carried this position and 
had provided the necessary facilities at a rate that had 
become particularly artificial since the advent of a more 
flexible domestic monetary policy and somewhat higher 
short money rates. 


These forward exchange facilities came to an abrupt 
end last Monday. The Bank of England ceased to quote 
official rates for forward exchange and authorised banks 
are now allowed to deal in the forward market at what- 
ever rate supply and demand may dictate. In handling 
forward exchange business for their resident clients, the 
authorised banks will be expected to apply the usual tests 
of commercial bona fides and to work, as they have done 
in the past, strictly within the framework of exchange 
control. It cannot be claimed, however, that the forward 
market now reopened in London can be insulated from 
the speculative operations. That market, as its short 
experience has already shown, is bound to be linked with 
that in New York and other foreign exchange centres. 
Authorised banks that have forward positions open here 
will cover them in New York and elsewhere, and in this 
way the rates determined outside this country by what 
may be principally speculative operations will affect the 
rates emerging here from strictly commercial transac- 
tions. This is as it should be if the restored freedom of 
the forward market is to yield all the advantages of which 
it is capable. If sterling is under pressure and falls to 
an abnormal forward discount, this phenomenon will 
provide to some extent its own corrective, by affording 
some stimulation of exports, since the exporters will be 
able to convert the proceeds of their sales into sterling 
at the favourable rates offered in the forward market—as, 
indeed, they can now do. This is one way in which the 
new flexibility will help to restore and maintain equill- 
brium in international payments. 

If the whole system were not still confined by exchange 
control, a second and more salutary corrective would be 
set to work—through short-term capital movements 
encouraged by the premiums and discounts obtaining 
the forward markets. Owing to doubts about the future 
of sterling, the forward dollar has, as expected, settled 
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down at a premium ; this week’s quotations have ranged 
from the equivalent of § per cent or so per annum to 
rather under 3 per cent. But, allowing for the fact that 
three months’ government paper earns 17 per cent in 
New York but under 1 per cent in London, the forward 
dollar ought to stand—on interest considerations alone 
—at a discount. As it in fact stands at.a substantial 
premium, a large rise in London money rates would be 
needed to establish a parity of interest rates at the existing 
forward rate. If capital were now free to move, there 
would therefore be an automatic upward pressure on 
London interest rates, since the premium on forward 
dollars would in existing conditions encourage a sub- 
stantial movement of funds from London to New York, 
because these funds would be able to earn the higher 
rate prevalent in New York plus the 3 to 4 per cent yield 
on the “ swap.” Actually, the restriction that the Bank of 
England will maintain on the balances that British banks 
are allowed to hold in foreign centres will provide rigid 
limits to any such flow of funds for interest arbitrage. 
* 


The second revolution that has occurred in the foreign 
exchange market this week concerns dealings in spot 
rates. The Bank of England has widened the spread 
between official buying and selling quotations for speci- 
fied currencies and the three Scandinavian crowns. The 
authorised banks are allowed to transact business for their 
own account provided the rates they quote are within 
the spread of the official quotations. Indeed, they will 
automatically remain within these limits, because the 
Bank of England, acting for the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, is holding itself ready to do business at each 
end of the range. As will be seen from the accompanying 
table, the margins in certain cases have been widened 
close to the maximum of 2 per cent allowed under the 
articles of agreement of the International Monetary Fund 
i.¢., a maximum of 1 per cent either side of the official 
parity). The market has this week dealt actively within 
the range of new official quotations for the US dollar and 
the other principal currencies concerned. Once again the 
competitive spirit is abroad in the market and dealing 
skill is beginning to receive the reward it deserves but 
from which it has been deprived for the past twelve 
years. The market is not finding it easy to recover its 
“touch,” but it should not take long for the old skill to 
return. Useful experience had already been gained from 
the reintroduction some months ago of free dealings in 
Canadian dollars. Also certain specialist firms have, 
ever since the end of the war, maintained their dealing 
skill by operating to the very edge of the facilities made 
available within the framework of Exchange Control. 
Their example and their competition will soon bring the 
rest up to the mark. Already London firms have found 
it possible to arbitrage with profit between New York, 
Montreal and Zurich. The invisible income that will be 
yielded by this return to a genuine foreign exchange 
market in London has already begun to flow. 


The resurrection of the market must, however, be a 
slow and at first a somewhat painful process. It is already 
evident that there are insufficient brokers to act as inter- 
mediaries in the freed market. Only four firms remain 
from the twenty or so that acted as intermediariés before 
the war, and they have inevitably been swamped by the 
avalanche that fell on them this week. Many of the 
members of prewar brokerage firms were taken into the 
Bank of England to help in the operation of Exchange 
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Control during the war. Some of them should be 
tempted back into the market now that their services 
are once more urgently needed. 


Quite apart from this change in structure, the exten- 
sion of greater freedom to the market must also call for 
considerable changes in the technique of exchange con- 
trol. The authorised banks have been informed that they 
will not be required to cover open positions in forward 
exchange with the Bank of England, although they retain 
the right to do so by means of spot transactions if they 
wish. It would be unusual for a bank to maintain open 
forward positions in foreign exchanges. The tendency 
will be to cover them either by offsetting operations in 
the forward market or by spot transactions placed in the 
free market, or if necessary at the appropriate official 
spot rates quoted by the Bank of England. If, for exam- 
ple, an-authorised bank sells dollars for delivery in three 
months’ time to a British importer from the United 
States, the bank will either cover this by buying forward 
dollars in London or New York or by buying spot dollars 
in the market or from the Bank of England in which case 
it will leave the funds to earn interest in New York 
during the currency of the forward operation. 


In order to enable the banks to deal freely in the 
forward and spot markets the authorised banks are now 
allowed to carry open positions in specified currencies 
and in the Scandinavian currencies, subject to agreement 
between each authorised bank and the Bank of England. 
The indications so far available of the limits for such 
positions authorised by the Bank of England suggest that 
the authorised banks are to be kept on a rather tight rein 
and will be given very little room for manoeuvre. Ad- 
mittedly, the inadequacy of the gold and dollar reserves 
prevents excessive generosity in allowing commercial 
banks to-maintain working balances and open positions 
in foreign currencies ; but it is to be hoped that the 
authorities will not go to the other extreme in their desire 
for safety. If the freed market is to be really effective and 
is to hold its own in the fierce international struggle for 
foreign exchange business, the banks must not be hand- 
cuffed by rigid and absurdly small limits. The banks’ 
dealers are there to make money. Their self-interest 
should ensure that the foreign currencies entrusted to 
them are used profitably not only to their own benefit but 


to that of the balance of payments and of the country as 
a whole. 





NEW AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Owing to the increased cost of air freight, new air 
subscription rates to The Economist for the 
countries listed below will unfortunately have to 
be introduced from January Ist, 1952. 


Australia ... rr --- £6 |5s. Od. (sterling) 
Canada .-- $22.30 or £7 |4s. Od.’ 
Hong Kong .-- £6 10s. Od. 


India, Pakistan, Ceylon ... £6 Os. Od. 
Malaya... don, es a ae 
South Africa... --. £5 10s. Od. 


USA. ace te SRI SO Or E7 1465 08. 
Rates to all other destinations remain unchanged. 
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Can Textiles 


IX months ago, it was hoped that textile exports 
would form a new spearhead of the export drive as 
and when rearmament began to reduce the production 
of engineering goods for shipment abroad. At that time, 
a rough calculation suggested that rearmament might 
reduce engineering exports by £350 million a year. This 
cut has not yet occurred ; indeed, exports of engineering 
products have increased in volume and in value. But 
rearmament demands are increasing, and engineering 
exports must to some extent be affected in the coming 


year. The original plan for an all-round expansion of 


exports of consumer goods to fill this deficiency was 
based.on the view that textiles had the largest potential 
market. All that seemed necessary was to curb domestic 
consumption and to increase the volume of cloth avail- 
able for export. 


The need for higher exports is as great today as it was 
then. But in recent months it has become obvious that 
the textile industry can- 
not be relied upon to 
take the lead. Home yy, seve ORTS OF 
consumption has fallen, 260 
and with a vengeance, 
but a slump in demand 24° 


has equally affected the = | |COTTON 


industrys foreign ne 


markets. Orders have 495 
not been placed with 

textile manufacturers 18 
anywhere near the 
volume needed to main- 
tain the present rate of 
deliveries for many 4p 
more weeks. Even if 

there were a startling 20 
recovery in business, 

orders could hardly 9° Ai 
affect the volume of 


60 


eo 
1949 J i. 
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Fill the Gap? 


take delivery of existing orders. This is as ye hardly 
reflected in the actual shipments of textiles abroad, since 
manufacturers have been working on order books of up 
to 18 months in length. But in recent weeks, the industry 
should have been taking orders for delivery of cloth in 
the spring and summer: many manufacturers say tha 
they are taking no new-orders, and are receiving cap. 
cellations of some of those still outstanding. é 


The second reason for the setback lies in the growing 
number of quotas and other import restrictions imposed 
by various countries overseas. These restrictions arise 
partly from the trade embarrassments of the importing 
country, but some have a strongly protectionist flavour. 
The fact that in recent years exports have been increasing 
to North American, Australian and South African 
markets, where home industries are protected by tariffs 
rather than by quotas, has concealed the effects of such 
quantitative restrictions in other countries on the total 

volume of exports. 

D ~ These are directed with 
PIECE GOODS | Sq Yoras the greatest severity 
260 against trade in wool 
cloth. In 1937, for ex- 
ample, more than 13 
million square yards of 
wool cloth were shipped 
200 to Argentina; in 1949 
the total was down to 

80 less than 2,000,000 and 
for 1951 it will be a 
meagre 100,000 square 
yards. Cotton exports 
ao to Argentina fell from 
97,500,000 square yards 

20 in 1938 to 3,500,000 in 
1950. Similar quota re- 

i Wv ©  strictions are in force 


22, 195) 


240 


220 
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shipments before the 
summer of 1952. This 
year exports of all kinds of textiles, including clothing 
have been worth more than £44 million a month. It is 
impossible to forecast how far they may fall early next 
year ; but the industry will have done well if, by the end 
of 1952, deliveries again reach the average monthly rate 
for 1950, which was approximately {£11 million a month 
lower than this year’s average. The value of textile 
export earnings in 1952, therefore, may be not only 
lower than in 1951, but also lower than the £400 million 
attained in 1950, The uncertain course of future prices 
makes any close estimate impossible. 


The reasons for the present collapse and poor 
prospects in trade are two-fold. First, a ~world- 
wide decline in retail sales started last spring. Its 
immediate consequence has been that retailers, 
wholesalers and merchants have found their capital 
tied up in a mounting volume of stocks bought at 
the high prices that largely prevailed earlier this year. 
These prices are from twelve to thirty per cent higher 
than they were in 1950: they have made foreign buyers 
excessively cautious about committing themselves to new 
orders for textiles, while a fair number are refusing to 





Quarterly Figures 


1950 : ee against British cloth in 
other South American 
countries. In Brazil, for 
example, there would otherwise be quite a big market 
for cotton drill from this country. In Asia, and in a 
number of European countries, there are quotas for 
imports of British piece goods. Wool cloth exports t 
Eire, which reached nearly 4,600,000 square yards in the 
first ten months of this year, are now reduced to a quota 
of 120 square yards per importer. Since textiles are 
considered a luxury to be sacrificed at the first sign of 
trade difficulties, the Board of Trade has rarely been in 
a eR enough ini ition to negotiate any 
relief of these quotas on of British exporters. 
Confidence that business will revive in the New Year 
has so far prevented any sense of crisis from developing 
in the textile centres, The relatively steady demand for 
yarn of all types from home and es weavers 18 4 
measure of the s of the belief that so drastic a fall 
in trade must be t . A firm lead on prices 10 
the New Year is expected to be the signal for a resump- 
tion of business. Buyers are guided by these fibre prices 
more than by movements in retail trade, although that 
too is expected to revive in the spring. There are already 
reports from the United States of a recovery in “ soft 
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goods ” sales. But even if these predictions should prove 
correct, the 1952 export market will be more competitive, 
more discriminating and probably smaller than during 
the past year. The ability of British exporters to sell in 
such a market should not be taken as a foregone 
conclusion. 
‘his is not am encouraging prospect for the contribu- 
of textile exports to next year’s trade. Recently, 
about 7,000 textile workers have been unemployed in 
Yorkshire and another 15,000 or so have been working on 
hort-time. Output has been falling steadily, and even 
ide revives in the New Year it may be difficult, 
according to judges in the industry, for the wool industry 
to bring its exports during 1952 to within 60 per cent of 
vear’s rate. In the first ten months of 1951, exports 
ol manufactures reached {£154 million, compared 
h £112 million in the same period of 1950, but the 
volume of exports was lower than in 1950—not sur- 
prisingly, in view of the rise in prices. Exports of wool 
piece goods were roughly maintained at about 97 million 
square yards ; exports of yarn are down from 25 million 
pounds to 19 million pounds ; and exports of wool tops 
have fallen from 62 million to 42 million pounds. Re- 
placement prices of these goods are roughly 20 per cent 
lower today, so if exports next year were to fall in volume 
by 40 per cent, the fall in value would be much greater. 


The same conclusion holds for cotton exports. These 
may reach 900 million square yards this year, of which 

out one-fifth consists of grey cloth imported from 
abroad for finishing here. This is the same volume as 
exported in 1949, but nearly 80 million yards more than 
last year’s volume. Trade estimates suggest that the 
‘otal for 19§2 may prove to be as much as 70 million 
yards lower than for this year, although a quick revival 
of trade could prevent so large a reduction since some 
orders could be met from stocks. But it must be 
remembered that the average price of exports in October 
was 38. a yard compared with 2s. 5d. in October, 1950. 
While a reduction in price margins will be fought at 
every stage of production from the spinners downwards, 
it is difficult to see how Lancashire can avoid making 
some cuts in its prices ; for the cloth that Lancashire is 
oflering for 28d. a yard is being offered by the Americans 
for 26d. and by the Japanese for 24d. or less. Little busi- 
ness is being done at any of these prices today: but that 
does not affect the comparison. The conclusion must be 
that if the volume of exports of cotton piece-goods should 
decline by 70 million yards, their value will fall by con- 
siderably more than £10,500,000, which is the value at 
today’s prices of that quantity of cloth, compared with 
estimated earnings of £130 to £135 million from -piece 
goods this year. 

Rayon exports present rather different problems. The 
accompanying chart shows that deliveries-have been kept 
al a rising level, reaching 209 million square yards by the 
end of October compared with 1754 million square yards 
in the same period last year. Yet prospects seem even 
‘ess encouraging than for wool or cotton cloth. This is 
the more surprising because the big rayon markets like 
Australia and South Africa have no local rayon industry 
capable of competing with foreign imports. Rayon is 
also the cheapest yatn on the market and arguments about 
Price resistance, or even price fluctuations, which have 
‘ome bearing in the case of wool and cotton, cannot ex- 
plain the lack of orders. This appears to arise partly 
irom the conditions under which the British rayon in- 
dustry is working at home. The utility scheme for spun 
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rayon has never been relaxed in the same way that the 
schemes for cotton and continuous filament rayon have 
been relaxed. To protect themselves against risks in 
overseas markets, producers naturally wish to be able to 
sell the same goods on the home and the export market. 
Rayon is first and foremost a fashion cloth, and when 
restrictions at home make it difficult to produce new 
designs and constructions for sale without tax, it bécomes 
increasingly difficult to make a cloth that will meet utility 
requirements at home and still attract customers abroad. 
If the Douglas committee at the Board of Trade that is 
now studying purchase tax should make some recom- 
mendations that shift the present arbitrary barriers 
between. “ utility” tax-free textiles and goods carrying 
purchase tax, the chances of British textiles in a competi- 
tive market ought to be immensely improved. In spite 
of increases in utility prices and alterations of the more 
rigid specifications, the highest quality textiles that sell 
most easily abroad still attract purchase tax at home. 
Many of them are therefore being taken out of produc- 
tion. This is one reason why Bradford is meeting acute 
French competition in the profitable market for high 
quality dress fabrics. : 


* 


In the last resort, the textile industry’s future perform- 
ance depends on its own competitive efficiency. 
Throughout the past year the emphasis in the mills has 
been on increasing production, and costs have received 
much less attention—partly because rising prices of raw 
materials put production costs into second place. 
Today’s prices are not evidence of the best that the 
industry could do in a competitive market. - In wool 
textiles, the cost of raw wool makes up about 40 per cent 
of the selling price of the cloth. The advantage of sheer 
productive efficiency is therefore smaller, in terms of 
selling prices, than it is in either cotton or rayon goods. 
The edge of competition in the wool industry lies in the 
skill with which quantities and qualities of wool are 
manipulated to give a cloth of a given standard. The 
British wool industry has abundant reserves of this type 
of skill and ought, therefore, to remain competitive with 
other exporters even if efficiency inside the mills leaves 
much to be desired. It does not follow that the cloth is 
always competitive in price with that produced by local 
mills. ‘Tariffs and transport costs give local producers a 
good deal of protection ; and when, as in North America, 
these local industries are highly efficient, imported cloth 
has to sell on quality rather than price.. This emphasises 
the earlier point about the effects of purchase tax. It 
also means that exports to such markets rank as luxury 
products and are in consequence peculiarly vulnerable to 
changes in local prosperity. - 

It is not possible to be equally confident about the 
ability of Lancashire to compete with other textile export- 
ing countries. Some of the most enterprising mills have 
gone over from cotton to rayon. Rayon yarn prices are 
certainly competitive with world prices, and rayon cloth 
is usually competitive in price with that from Italy and 
Japan ; but it is not always competitive in quality and 


Styling. In cotton textiles, the British industry is 
supreme in the field of fine cotton cloths, but in coarser - 


counts its current prices are higher than those.of other 
countries. It is ironical that a year or so ago, when the 
market was more competitive, British prices for certain 
standard cloths were lower than those quoted either by 
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japan or by the United States. Some of the best 
informed observers expect British cotton exports to lose 
ground at the rate of as much as 100 million yards a 
year to low-cost countries such as Japan, India and the 
United States. But already the shortening order books 
—delivery dates are down from eighteen months to the 
same number of weeks—and the example of short-time 
working in some sections of the industry are stimulating 
management and labour alike. This kind of pressure 
has not been known since the war, and many are glad 
to see its return. The effect on the industry’s attitude to 
such fundamentals as re-deployment and re-equipment 


+.) 
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is awaited with interest. But manufacturers are show. 
ing a mulish reluctance to reduce selling prices. Thig 
attitude is not confined to Lancashire. There is stijj , 
tendency to argue that sales resistance is Psychological 
and that it is caused by expectations of falling prices - jp 
truth, it is plainly due to the fact that consumers cannot 
afford today’s high prices. Forecasts made earlier in this 
article about next year’s export values are based on the 
assumption of lower selling prices. Unless prices are 
reduced—and sincé wages are higher, this may involve 
reductions in selling margins—then there will be some 
doubt whether even these modest figures will be reached. 


Business Notes 


Market Slide Resumed 


The rally in stock markets from the mood of demoralisa- 
tion reached by last Tuesday week has proved short-lived ; 
its life has been shorter, indeed, than even the more cautious 
observers expected. The signs of recovery on the last three 
days of last week had suggested that a first tentative resis- 
tance point had been reached after the long slide ; and it 
seemed that the psychological stimulus given by the authori- 
ties’ act of faith in the foreign exchange market might pro- 
vide a stiffening for shaky nerves, at least for a few days. 
Qn Monday of this week it appeared that these suppositions 
were to be justified. The issue of the £31 million further 
tranche of coal compensation stock—3} per cent Treasury 
Stock, 1977/80—was duly made without provoking distur- 
bance, thanks to the arrangements made beforehand and to 
a little aid from the Government broker at the outset. For 
the fourth successive business day, the gilt-edged list showed 
a good sprinkling of moderate gains, ranging up to g. Coal 
Stock closed only 1s down at 887%. Simultaneously, the 
ordinary share index of the Financial Times rose by 0.7, 
carrying it to 124.6, or almost § points above the low level 
touched early in the previous week. 


The tonic effect of the foreign exchange announcement 
proved, however, to. be merely ephemeral—partly, perhaps, 
because it fell so far short of what Friday’s sensational 
rumours had been discounting. The gilt-edged market may 
have been influenced by the further consideration ‘that, to 
the extent that there is any scope for speculative transfers of 
capital, the freeing of the forward exchange market may tend 
to cause a movement of funds from London and a conse- 
quential tendency—though no more than that—towards a 
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stiffening of short money rates here. For the reasons given 
in the explanatory article on page 1538, it is possible that 
rather too much has been made of this influence in the City’s 
first attempts to appraise the consequences of the new 
exchange regime. These natural and healthy tendencies will 


exist, but in present conditions their quantitative significance 
is bound to be small. Even so, the new freedom for the 
exchange market is regarded as further evidence that the 
authorities really are prepared to use the orthodox weapons 
of financial. policy realistically—within limits. When to 
these reflections there is added the sensible restraint shown 
by the Government broker (despite the cries for aid that 
have lately sounded from various quarters) the resumption 
of the markets’ slide is not surprising. On Tuesday and 
Wednesday, taking these two days together, the longer dated 
gilt-edged stocks showed losses ranging up to 13, while the 
ordinary share index of the Financial Times relapsed by 1.3 
to 122.7. 
. e* - 

Canadian Dollar Freed 

It was announced from Ottawa on Friday of last week 
that all restrictions had been lifted on dealings in Canadian 
dollars. Exchange control has been abandoned for both 
current and capital transactions. This development follows 
the impressive strengthening of the Canadian balance of 
payments that has occurred during the past year. One 
of the main factors in this improvement has been the influx 
of capital in connection with the development of the new 
oilfield in Alberta. This inflow of capital will,be no 
boomerang for the Canadian balance of payments, since the 
future service on this capital will be more than adequately 
covered by the exports of oil that are now being developed. 
A similar influence has been brought to bear on the Canadian 
balance of payments by the development of the new iron-ore 
deposits in Labrador. Although Canada has decided to 
abolish exchange control, it is for the time being adhering 
the principle of a floating exchange rate. The effect o 
Canada’s gesture has therefore made itself strikingly felt 
on the rate of exchange of the Canadian dollar. Prior t 
the announcement, the Canadian dollar was quoted in London 
at $2.88. It immediately improved to $2.86 on Friday o! 
last week and has since strengthened to $2.81. The Canadian 
dollar has thus been within an ace of looking its US 
neighbour in the eye. It was announced in London last 
Saturday that, as a result of Canada’s abolition of exchange 
control, British authorised banks would be permitted to dea! 
in Canadian dollars against American dollars in any part o 
the world. A considerable part of the active business trans 
acted this week on the newly freed foreign exchange market 
in London has been arbitrage between the two dollars. 
abolition of exchange control in Canada has not affected 
the restrictions governing the switching of Cm 
securities by British residents. The rule remains that te 

. “2 by British 

proceeds of any sales of Canadian securities held 5) 
residents are earmarked for r of capital on 


Canadian interest-free loan raised by the British Government 
during the war. 
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EPU’s Cash Reserves 


[he drain on the gold and dollar reserves of the Euro- 
pean Payments Union came to a temporary stop last month 


in the course of which the gold payments by the Union were- 


exceeded by gold receipts by $1,300,000. Following the 
November operations of EPU the gold and dollar reserves 

he Union stood at $180,300,000, The main gold pay- 
ment to the Union came from the United Kingdom, which 
had to transfer $61,800,000 in respect of its November 
ieficit of $170,800,000. The main taker of gold was Belgium, 
which received the maximum of $25,000,000 earmarked for 
that month by the agreement made last October. The Bel- 
ian surplus in respect of November operations exceeded this 
d receipt by $54,700,000 and this has been added to the 
redit balance now standing in the books of this country with 
PU. 
This week the Belgian position with EPU has been 
under discussion before the management board of EPU. 
Reports from Brussels suggest that after January Ist next 
Belgium will limit itself strictly to “compensatory” deal- 
ings within the Union and will refuse to extend it any addi- 
tional credit. .If private businessmen wish to make supple- 
mentary exports that would bring the Belgian balance of 
payments with EPU countries into surplus, they will have 
to do so at their own risk, presumably the risk of having to 
sell the proceeds of their exports in a free market at 
unpredictable rates. If, however, Belgian importers are 
allowed to satisfy their need for foreign currencies in this 
free market, there may be a repetition of the fiasco that 
occurred in November when the National Bank of Belgium 
had to go back on its arrangements for compelling Belgian 
exporters to take the exchange risk of sales to EPU countries. 


¢ 


¢ ™] TSO 


tri 


* * * 


“ Moderation and Restraint ” 


The letter on dividend policy that the Federation of 
British Industries has addressed to its members is all of a 
piece with the confused ideas and basic fallacy of trying to 
do good through muddled-headedness that characterised the 
Chancellor’s recent revised instructions to the Capital Issues 
Committee. One would not suppose from a reading of Sir 
Archibald Forbes’s letter, and the account it gives of the 
Chancellor’s assessment of economic problems, that any break 
in financial policy had been undertaken by the new Govern- 
ment. ‘The FBI at least stresses the need for a reduction in 
internal spending and a substantial reduction of public 
expenditure. And at least it has the courage to argue in 
principle that “more restraint has been exercised in the 
distribution 6f profits than in most other fields” and that 
“the inflationary ptessure that would directly result from 
an increase in dividends is negligible.” All this is obviously 
nght ; and so is the emphasis on present difficulties of con- 
serving industrial capital against the erosion of high taxation 
and rising replacement costs. 

But Mr Butler had indicated that “ moderation and 
restraint in the distribution of profits will materially help in 
bringing the inflationary condition under control” and 
though it may be that the FBI distrusts the logical look of 

is secondhand garment that was so hard-worn by the last 
Government, it can hardly refuse to put it on at the Chan- 
cellor’s suggestion. Indeed, the letter concedes the point 
that was always so strongly, and so dubiously, stressed by 
Mr Gaitskell when he was Chancellor: 

It would be wrong to disregard the considerable psycho- 
ogical effect of any large and widespread increase’ in divi- 
dend distribution which would be Kkely to stimulate further 
demands for increased remuneration and thus at this juncture 
(0 intensify inflationary pressure, 

It may be asked what calculation of dividend increases has 
inspired the recent increases in wages of farm workers, 
miners, railwaymen and dockers. The “ psychology ” is noth- 
ing of the kind; it is a post hoc rationalisation of wage 
cemands that eases the conscience of union leaders and gives 
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Chancellors who are not disposed to keep the economy under 
proper financial control a wholly exaggerated talking port. 

The FBI used stronger language about dividend control 
after it had reflected on Mr Gaitskell’s proposals for statutory 
limitation last July. If limitation by law would be anathema, 
“ moderation and réstraint ” offered voluntarily for doubtful 
reasons is not a satisfactory alternative. For how long is the 
provider of risk capital expected to put up with treatment on 
the basis of least eligibility ? What case in equity can be 
made out-against dividend increases, where these are properly 
earned, that still leave the investor less well off than he was 
before the war ? Who is the arbiter of what is moderate and 
restrained ? What ground is there for supposing that if dis- 
inflation is properly applied and allowed to do its job an orgy 
of dividend increases would ensue ? Who is to expose for 
the benefit of an ignorant public the popular fallacies about 
dividends and profits if the FBI itself is prepared to toy with 
“psychology ” that was itself inflamed and exploited by 
Ministers in the last government and their back-bench sup- 
porters ? The crux of the matter is not psychology, modera- 
tion, restraint or any of the other substitutes for thought that 
are commonly used about dividends and profits. It is simply 
whether a disinflationary monetary policy is to be applied with 
resolution and allowed to work. 


* * * 


Payment in Full on Dollar Loans 


The Treasury announced on Saturday last that the 
first year’s interest and instalment of principal on the United 
States and Canadian loans and on the Lend-Lease settlement 
credit raised in the United States would be paid in full. 
Under these agreements payments totalling {62,600,000 at 
current rates of exchange will be made on December 31st 
next. Payment of this sum is likely to call for a further 
encroachment on the gold and dollar reserve, which stood at 
£1,167 million on September 30th last and which must have 
fallen by the equivalent of at least a further {100 million 
as a result of the October dollar deficit of the sterling area. 
The payment on the US line of credit of $3,750 million will 
be $75 million for interest and $44,336,000 for repayment 
of capital. The total payment on the Lend-Lease settlement 
with the United States will be $12 million for interest and 
$7,200,000 for capital On the Canadian loan of 
$1,250 million of which $1,185 million was actually drawn, 
there will be a payment of $23,700,000 in respect of interest 
and of $14,010,000 for principal. Of the total amount due 
at the end of the year $110,700,000 will be for interest and 
$65,546,000 for capital. 

Under the loan agreements Britain could have requested 
a waiver of the amount of interest due in any year if the 
Government thought it necessary “in view of the present 
and prospecgive conditions of international exchange and the 
level of its gold and foreign exchange reserves.” In order 
to invoke the waiver it would also have had to be shown 
that in this particular instance the proceeds of United King- 
dom exports in 1950 were not sufficient to buy the 1938 
volume of imports. Furthermore, if the clause had been 
invoked, corresponding reduction would have had to be made 
in the release of sterling balances to overseas creditors. 
Although the United Kingdom might have requested the 
waiver on the first count, there was some doubt whether 
the second condition could be satisfied—a calculation in 
which the International Monetary Fund would have been the 
arbiter—while the application of the third cor-lition would 
have been virtually impossible under prevailing arrangements 
made in respect of sterling balances. The Government, 
therefore, “ after a careful review of all the circumstances 
decided not to invoke the waiver.” There will be little 
disposition in Britain to quarrel with this decision. Reactions 
from the United States and Canada already suggest that it 


has created a much more favourable atmosphere for the dis- 
cussions that Mr Churchill and Mr Eden will be having 
there in the near future. : : 
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How Long is Six Months? 


Britons living in India have a reputation for crossing 
swords with the Inland Revenue. The legendary Captain 
Henning, appearing in person in the High Court, is said to 
have carried the day with the persuasive plea: “ My Lord, 
no income—no tax” and more recently Col, Mackillop was 
able to put his finger on a dominion tax relief that had 
escaped generations of professional advisers. Now they are 
joined by Mr Wilkie, a tea planter from Southern India, 
who last week was able to win (aided by learned counsel) 
a notable victory in the Chancery Division. 

United Kingdom tax is charged not only on all income 
arising here but also on overseas income accruing to a United 
Kingdom resident. Sometimes the whole income is charged, 
in other cases only the part that is remitted. Where a 
visitor is here for a temporary purpose only, there are a 
number of well-established rules (or so it was thought till 
last week) for determining the length of stay that leads 
to “residence.” Foremost among them is that exempting 
a visitor “ who has not actually resided in the United King- 
dom at one time or several times for a period equal in the 
whole to six months in any year of assessment.” Here, in 
a taxing sfatute dating back to 1842, are plain words indeed 
that have survived more than a century without need of 
judicial interpretation, and by long experience visitors have 
found it expedient to limit their stay to not more than 182 
days in any fiscal year, Mr Wilkie arrived in this country 
at 2 p.m. on June 2, 1947, and arranged to leave on the 
following November 30th, thus keeping narrowly within the 
six months rule, as he was fully entitled to do. But his 
plane was cancelled and he could not depart until 10 a.m. 
on December 2nd. By adding both the day of arrival and 
the day of departure the Revenue made the sum 184 days 
and charged Mr Wilkie accordingly ; the consequences were 
especially serious since, unbeknown at the time, 1947-48 was 
to be the year of the Special Contribution. 

The case is not yet fully repotted, but it is clear that it 
was as fine a legal struggle as has been fought for many a 
day. In support of their claim to have for their own both 
the first and last day the Revenue alleged a general rule 
of law that fractions of a day must be treated as whole days: 
this rule was disputed by Mr Wilkie’s advocates who found 
support in the words of the statute “actually resided.” The 
word “actually,” they contended, must mean truly and in 
fact, not notionally, and Mr Wilkie could not be said to be 
actually here for days of which a large part were indisputably 
spent elsewhere. Mr Justice Donovan was able to round 
off the argument: if fractions of days were to be counted, 
Mr Wilkie could use the same argument and show that he 
had also actually resided elsewhere for more than six months 
in the year, an intolerable contradiction. The Crown then 
produced a new and radical contention. The rule, they said, 
dated from 1842 and in that year a “ month” m€ant a lunar 
month of 28 days, and did not become a calendar month 
until the Interpretation Act of 1889. His lordship would 
have none of this, 


* * * 


Leap Year to the Rescue 


Having failed to discover what “six months” meant in 
terms of months or days, the calculation was then made in 
hours and it was found that Mr Wilkie had actually resided 
in the United Kingdom for 182 days, 20 hours. By a most 
fortunate circumstance for him, the fiscal year 1947-48 
embraced a February 29th, so that it totalled 366 days. and 
he was able to avoid the consequences of residence (involving, 
with Income Tax, Surtax and Special Contribution, about 
£6,000) by a matter of four hours. The margin was suffi- 
cient to obviate argument on the bearing of hours lost by 
changes from Summer Time to winter time. 


Having at last settled a reasonable working arrangement 
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for determining what the words “six months” re.!\y mean, 
it would be pleasant to think that the rule will give no more 
trouble for another century. But are there solid grovnds fo. 
confidence ? Will it mot soon be necessary to define the 
United Kingdom ? On the horizontal plane it m, 


s J > oe easy 
enough—three miles of territorial waters presumab ) se the 
limit. But on the vertical plane does anyone yet iow hoy 


far up the United Kingdom goes ?- And who is responsib|, 
for timing the exact moment when an aircraft ‘eiyes the 
ground or passes beyond territorial air ? 


* a * 


Prospects for Raw Materials 


This year has shown wide variations in the economic 
forces at work in the commodity markets. It opened with the 
threat of physical scarcity of raw materials. Prices, after 
rising sharply in the closing months of 1950, reached their 
peak in the first- quarter of 19§1 and then fel! sharply or 


became stationary. Wool over-reached itself, for the price 
reached a point at which manufacturers switched to cheaper 


substitutes and consumers stopped buying. Su!phur sup- 
plies were restricted under international agreement, but many 
users found that they could achieve substantia! economies 
without reducing their own output. Shortages of non-ferrous 


metals were eased first by international action and secondly 
by the shortage of steel, which in turn reduced the demand 
for those metals used in conjunction with it. 

Dire shortages of raw materials did not occur. Countries 
took action to curb domestic consumption, not too effec- 
tively, by control of end uses and the pace of the defence 
effort, in some essentials, was slower than had been intended 


The International Materials Conference set up in Washington 
last February has enabled many countries, including Britain, 
to get larger supplies and a greater security of supply of some 
of the scarcest commodities—particularly sulphur, zinc and 


tungsten—than seemed possible in the opening months of 
this year. 


World production of most commodities is continuing to 
expand under the impetus of high prices for the metals, and 
government exhortation for agricultural products. The 


world wool clip in 19§1/§2 will be 3 per cent larger, reaching 
over 4,000 million Ib. Cotton output is estimated at 34 mil- 
lion bales, an increase of 23 per cent, although the American 
crop is not so large as was expected. Copper and zinc are 
both running at 6 per cent above last year’s leve! and lead 


. Output is 2 per cent higher. Tin output, too, has increased, 


though only slightly, rubber by 6 per cent, sulphur by 3 


per cent, petroleum by 20 per cent, coal by 7 per cent and 
pig iron by 13 per cent. These imcreases are significant, 


though by no means sufficient to meet both military and 
civilian requirements in the coming year. 


* * * 


Britain’s Share 


Prospects for raw materials for British industry ae 
decidedly more favourable than a year ago. A recent survey 
made by the Ministry of Materials suggests thai imports 
and home production of the main materials should be con- 
siderably larger in the second half of the year than in the 
first, and that commercial stocks at the end of the yea: should 
be bigger than at the end of 1950. Statistics for ‘he frst 
nine months of this year shown in the accompany: tabie 
do not wholly support this conclusion, but presuidly te 
Ministry is counting on imports during the last quarter © 
reverse the declining trend in stocks, 

Consumption of most materials has increased «0s yet. 
Among the exceptions, steel serap thas declined 5) 11 per 
cent, virgin zinc by 23 per cent, sulphur by 22 per oct 
raw wool by 20 cent, . int by 10 per cent and 
hardwood by bar y I per cent. ion of magnesium 
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'T BEGAN WITH THE CRUSADES 


take some pride in our long history but the business 
which wé are engaged is older than we are. 
iern banking began in the 12th century when the 
Knights Templar, protecting the lines of communication 
ch sustained the Crusades, devised a.mechanism for 
hanging currencies and transferring goods between 
stern Europe and the Asian Continent. This primitive 
( highly efficient banking service made possible a rapid 
pansion of the trade between the Eastern and Western 
rids—a traffic which has been fittingly described as the 
ndation of all commerce. Nowadays travellers along 
Asian trade routes and merchants and manufacturers 
caged in the Eastern trade entrust their banking 
nsactions to The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
! China which maintains an extensive system of branches, 
ler British management directed from London, through- 


t Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 


(HE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


Head Office : 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 


( End (Londen) Branch: 28 Charles Hl Street, London, S. W.1. 


Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 27 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank are established at most centres of 
‘onimercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern 


Asia and the Far East. 
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The Royal Bank of Scotland was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1727. Retaining its 
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tends to every part of the commercial world. 
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has increased by 61 per cent and synthetic rubber by 26 per 
cent, though the actual quantities in both cases are small. 
The general increase in consumption has been of the order 
of 10 per cent ; pig iron has risen by 7 per cent, aluminium 
by 14 per cent, lead by 8 per cent, copper by 1 per cent, 
softwood by 13 per cent, raw cotton by 1 per cent and 


CONSUMPTION AND Stocks OF PrincipaAL Raw MATERIALS 
Co . 
y v { nit Jan : Jan.- Per End nA Pes 
sept sept cent Sept > 
1950 1951 Change 19 19 
4 <3 eee ) $ 7,265 7,750 + 6-7 855 
S | errr 7,721 6,890 10°8 812 a4 
A i P 129-5 147-1 +13 6 ooo 
N ‘ 3-50 5:63 60-9 
Lo 
\ i 4 239-4 242-3 + 2-2 121-4 9°6 
™ at 
) pm 139-2 165-5 +-18-9 
Li 
| ined p 120-2 129-4 | + 7:7 71-2 43-9 9-3 
: a ‘ 21-0 130-4 + 7-8 ‘ 
Co » | 120-6} 133-8} 410-9} 85-9 3 2 
\ - | 177-9 137-6 | —22-7 43-4 ; 
) ’ | 66-1 71-5 + 8-2 oes 
i ‘ 17-29 17-98 4-0 8-2 1-8 1 
p » 350-1 272-1 —22-3 Y9°9 i + °O 
I P 1-12 25-69 21-6 2-46 . 45°0 
i 158-57 | 175-18 10-5 40-3 l 5-7 
2-06 2-59 25-7 0-88 ] 19 
| 754-12 | 852-30 | +13°-0 | 264-1 504 
iw 72-81 72°03 | — J] 28 25 I 
480-2 430-8 | —10-3 97 101-1 
17-21 | 339-82 | + O-8 296 28 t 
I 393° 15-5 | ~—19-7 2 j ‘ 
D as G r stocks are excluded from the 1951 hz 


rubber by 11 per cent. The use of non-ferrous scrap has 
increased faster than that of virgin metal, and a propor- 
tionately greater increase has also been recorded for reclaimed 
rubber than for natural rubber. 

Stocks are still not satisfactory, particularly as the pub- 
lished figures often include the emergency reserves held 
by the governments. Metals show a decline—pig iron by 
§3 per cent, steel scrap by 62 per cent, zinc concentrates by 
29 per cent, zinc metal by 27 per cent and imported’ lead 
by 38 per cent. Lead is not scarce in itself, but shipping 
difficulties in Australia have interrupted deliveries. Stocks 
of raw cotton have. declined by § per cent, raw wool by 
38 per cent and hardwood by 11 per cent. On the credit 
side, copper stocks have risen by 10 per cent, sulphur by 
25 per cent (from a very low figure a year ago) and all three 
categories of rubber are up. Stocks of softwood are now 
more than double those of twelve months ago. The Ministry 
summed up the prospects for 1952 by stating that the 
improvement in supplies will continue and that consumption 
will be able to rise above the 19§0 level for all materials 
except zinc, wool, sulphur and tungsten. 


* * * 


Guinness and the Bonus 


The extensive programme of re-equipment and moderni- 
sation of Guinness in the last five years—over {1,700,000 
was spent upon fixed assets in 1950-51 alone—has created 
such a disparity between issued capital and the real capital 
employed in the business that there ds little logic in the 
rejection by the Capital Issues Committee of the company’s 
plan to make a bonus issue. A year ago the CIC turned 
down the proposal to capitalise £5,000,000 from the group’s 
capital reserves of over {8,000,000 in order to make a bonus 
issue of two new {1 ordinary stock units for every three 
held. The directors have not given up all hope that the 
CIC will reverse its decision, for Lord Iveagh, in his state- 
ment accompanying the full accounts for the year to Sep- 
tember 30th, insists that the company has “ every intention 
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of carrying through this operation at the opportune moment” 
Meanwhile the chairman can only present the unassailable 
argument that such an issue “ would not add to the ¢ a 
of the business but would simply recognise that 5.5; mr. 
have to this, and greater extent, been used in the business 
instead of being distributed.” Peis, 

Such an issue would be nothing more than a 5 
action, for it could hardly foreshadow an increase j; 
tion after the recent decision to cut the ordinar 
from 32 to 28 per cent in a year when a new 
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sales was set up and trading profits advanced from £4,783 ¢3; 
to £5,010,969. At a time when rising costs are eating 
steadily into profit margins, the company would have « 


achieve a tremendous increase in sales before i: could 
the additional gross profit of £540,000 needed to mai 


7 alntain 
the same allocations to reserves and to restore the dividens 
to 32 per cent. 

* * * 
Kaffir Dividends 
The December Kaffir dividends contai: Startling 
surprises, but the payments, listed in the accompanying 


table, were rather better than the market 
costs and might have been more severe had the mine 


not received additional revenue from premium sales 
the Consolidated Gold Fields group, the dividends paid }; 


KAFFIR DIVIDENDS 





(June, 1950—December, 195] 
Cietiiininie: hina June, December, ' bre 
a7 een 1950 1950 
Consolidated Gold Fields :-—~ 
| s. d. s. d. $ 
[sdbanmen BOR: . 6 ids eeaaseee | aes eer 0 
Luipaards Vlei 2s .aee 1 0 Be 
Riettontein Cons 55. ....... l i 1 Tk A l 
Robinson Deep “ B” 7s, 6d. } 1 6 1 0 1 
Simmer and Jack 2s. 6d..... } 0 4 04 > J 
Sully Nigel 1G. oii indices | 6 0 5 9 5 3 49 
Venterspost 10s. .......... 1 4 2 l y 5 
Viakfontein 10s. ........«. 1 0 1 0 yi 1 
Vogelstruisbult 10s. ....... 0 10} 1 0 l 
Central Mining i 
Blyvooruitzicht 2s, 6d...... 1 4 i 4 1 4 S. 
City Doow £7 i. otiaswasee J 3.6 3 6 3 0 ! 2 
Cons. Main Reef {1........ 4 6 4 0 5 6 » 9 
Coote: 20605 6 ics eaceta bas 5 6 6 6 5 6 4 5 
Durban Deep 105.......... ee. 3.0 2 6 2 6 
East Rand Prop. 10s....... 26 See 4 3 6 26 
Modderfontein East ¢1..... 4 6 4 0 | 5 0 2 6 
Rose Deeb £1. iis evan sk xs 3 6 3 6 2 9 26 
Rand Mines 5s. . 22.2.0... L$ 8 $6 |} 36 +6 
Transvaal Gold {1......... j 1 0 1 0 | 1 0 03 
Union Corporation :—~ | } | ‘ 
East Geduld 4s............ 23 | 2% 21 a 
Geduld Prop. {1 ........4. 8 0 8 6 7 3 T¢ 
Grootviei Prop, 5s......... a ee 1 7 1 6 16 
Marievale Cons. 10s. ...... 0 10 10 1 . 
Johannesburg Consolidated :—~ ¢ 
East Champ d’Or 2s. 6d..... 0 4 044 | 0 % .< 
Government Areas 55...... ) 1 i" 1 ly ; 1 
New State Areas f1l........ 09 . 7 i 0 if 1 . 
Randfontein Estates {1.... 1 6 1 6 | i 3 
Witwatersrand Gold 19s... . 1 0 1 6 | 1 6 : 








Venterspost and by Luipaards Vlei were lower than had been 
estimated, but the remainder were well up to expectation 
The Union Corporation group dividends proved to o¢ rate 
better than had been anticipated, especially as 1 had beet 
believed that Geduld Proprietary and Grootvle! Prope 
would have to pay a smaller dividend than in June ; 0% 
Grootvlei maintained the June payment of |. 6d. Ay 
Geduld raised its half-yearly distribution from 75. 3 

7s. 6d. The reductions made by the companies in the Cent ~ 
Mining group were also smaller than had been anticipate 
while Blyvoor received an unexpected fillip on the r¥? 
tenance of the dividend at 1s. 4d. The dividends . te 
“Johnnies” group contained no disappointmen’ > toe 
the maintenance of the half-yearly dividend by New 

Areas at 74d. was favourably received. 
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More Air Tourist Rates 


The first step towards introducing air tourist flights of 
medium distance has been taken by British European Airways 
and Air France. From October next year, the two under- 
takings will operate reduced fare services between London 
and Paris. The standard return fare on this route is now 
{15 6s., and BEA has an off-peak fare of £12. The tourist 
fare will be 30 to 40 per cent lower than the standard fare, 
or between £9 and £10 return, compared with current 
return rail fares of £13 os. 6d. first, {10 18s. second and 
{6 17s. third class. 


Tourist services present particular administrative 
problems for medium-range operators. There are fewer 
opportunities for extra re-fuelling stops that allow more 
passengers and less fuel to be carried on long-distance flights. 
The necessary economies will be achieved on the London- 
Paris flight in other ways. In the first place, BEA and 
presumably also Air France will be using obsolescent aircraft 
that might have difficulty in competing for regular traffic 
and will reserve the more luxurious Viscounts, Ambassadors 
and Languedocs for the regular flights. BEA’s Vikings 
should be able to carry 36 instead of 27 passengers as at 
present. Again, two stewards are now carried by BEA to 
serve a five-course lunch. On tourist flights only light 
refreshments will be served, for which passengers will pay, 
and these could be served by a single steward. The free 
baggage allowance will be reduced from 44 to 33 pounds 
per passenger. Another innovation is to charge for transport 
between the airports and the city centres. In BEA’s last 
report the chairman advocated a general charge for surface 
transport, as in the United States. In 1950-51, such 
transport cost £220,601 or 2.3 per gent of total expenditure. 
The BEA report also showed that’ the London-Paris route 
operated at a profit only during the summer months ; tourist 
services in the autumn may, therefore, provide one means of 
stimulating off-season traffic. It may be some time before 
the experiment is extended to other European routes. 


* * * 


Safety on Rail 


There was no suggestion of alarm in the report on rail- 
way accidents in 19§0, but there was certainly no complacency 
in its conclusions. Safety standards were generally maintained 
despite difficulties in operation and maintenance. The drift 
away from railway employment has led to a serious shortage 
ol permanent way staffs, which were 7,000 men, or 13 per 
cent, short of full strength at the end of 1950, with many 
gangs at less than half-strength. Safety has therefore been 
achieved only at the expense of speed. Urgently needed 
renewals and re-equipment have been retarded by the exigent 
demands on manpower and materials for other purposes. The 
chief inspecting officer finds that despite these difficulties, 
progress has been made and that the standard of safety. during 
the last two years does not compare unfavourably with prewar 
records. 

This is satisfactory, so far as it goes. But safety is 
evidently becoming more difficult to maintain. “The 
Psychological effect of present conditions cannot be dis- 
regarded and more care than ever is necessary to ensure that 
salety is not impaired.” A few cases of indiscipline on the 
part of signalmen, though they in no way reflect on the sense 
of professional responsibility typical of signalmen as a whole, 
are not to be ignored, In this branch of the railway service 
suitable men that can be trained for responsible duties on 
shift work are not easy to find. The provision of up-to-date 
Signalling equipment to lighten their task and fmprove the 
factor of safety has been retarded by financial stringency and 
Shortage of resources. Improvement seems to come slowly, 
but in each recent year a major scheme of resignalling has 
come into service. More will have to be done, as soon as 
conditions permit, to extend track-circuiting (an important 
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safeguard against signalmen’s errors) and to continue with 
the installation of warning control apparatus (which is an 
equally important safeguard against errors by footplate staff). 
But for some considerable time to come, safety on rail will be 
secured only at the expense of slower running, which in turn 
means less efficient use of the existing equipment, track and 
rolling stock. 


* * * 


Car Output and Home Quotas 


Production of cars reached an average of 10,480 a week 
during October ; this was the highest weekly rate for the 
year but the figures were well below those for October, 
1950. Total production for the month was 41.930; this 
brings output for the first ten months of the year up to 
~395,386 cars compared with 431,639 in the same period of 
in 1950. The industry has more.than 1,000,000 home orders 
duction reached its highest rate in October, there seems 
little chance of sustained improvement. Some accumulation 
of scarce materials took place at the factories during the 
holiday months and there are signs that the limiting factor 
on production will soon be general steel for chassis and not 
only sheet for car bodies. In some’ factories there have 
already been cases where finished car bodies have been held 
up for lack of chassis. 


This is frustrating to the industry when its foreign order 
books, at least in sterling markets, are as long as®ever and 
the home market quota of cars may be drastically reduced 
next year in order to maintain these exports. It has been 
fixed provisionally at 80,000 cars, the same as for this year. 
This year 98,833 cars had been registered in Britain by 
the end of September. Deliveries to the home market have, 
in fact, been running at a much ‘higher-rate than they did 
in 1950. The industry has more than a million home orders 
outstanding, but the behaviour of the home market in recent 
months is leading some manufacturers to revise their esti- 
mates of the strength of domestic demand. It was known 
that many people had ordered several makes of car and 
intended to take delivery only of, the first to arrive, but 
recent reports suggest that dealers have had to go some way 
down their lists to find buyers. In spite of the two-year 
covenant, which will reduce the number of new cars coming 
on the second-hand market next year, second-hand car prices 
are reported to be falling. If similar signs of deflation 
appeared in the export markets, the industry might have t 
sacrifice some of its present profit margins. . 


* * * 


Too Shiny for the Kerb? 


The constant argument, from American production 
engineers, that British manufacturers often produce far too 
good a quality for the treatment a product is likely to receive 
is raised in a specific case by the productivity report on 


_ “ Metal Finishing ” that has recently been published. This 


specialist team, which represented users, plant makers and 
material suppliers of the processes of painting, plating and 
anodising, found that American manufacturers—in particular 
in the motor industry—adopted a double standard of plating. 
Metal components that are ordinarily viewed from close up 
receive a high standard of finish ; but those seen normally at 
a distancé of perhaps two to three yards receive only “ kerb- 
side finish,’ a standard allowing surface pitting and 
unremoved polishing marks to a much greater degree than 
would be acceptable on British products. 


The British team was not prepared to advocate more than 
“ consideration ” of this method by British manufacturers ; it 
récalls that the high quality of finish has always been a selling 
point for British goods—though fearing that since the war 
this has already deteriorated in certain cases. Its caution is 
understandable, though the lower standard of plating, for 
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“EP ITANIUM, a hard silver-white metal, is one of the 


commonest of the elements, but in nature it exists only 


as a mineral compound. It occurs in many forms, the most 
abundant being ilmenite—an oxide of titanium and iron 
mined in India, Norway and the Americas. Ilmenite, coal 
black in colour, was once used as a black pigment but, 
paradoxically, it is also the source ef titanium dioxide, the 
whitest of all white pigments. This most important 
compound of titanium, superior to all other white pigments 
in opacity and covering power, is widely used in paints, 
enamels and printing inks as well as in the manufacture 
of paper, rubber, linoleum and cosmetics. Compounds 
such as titanium sulphate and titanium potassium oxalate 
are well known in textile dyeing. Titanium tetrachloride, 
which fumes in moist air to form a dense white smoke, is 
the basis of some compositions used for making smoke- 
screens. This chemical is also important as a sourée of 
pure titanium—a metal which will be of great practical 
value in industry when production, at present in the 
development stage, gets into its stride. 

I.C.I. uses titanium dioxide pigments in 

“Dulux” paints and refrigerator enamels 

and in the manufacture of “Rexine” and 


“Vynide” coated fabrics. 
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Amiaiicteniat by 
Anglo-Iranian Qj| 
Company, Limited 


It has been brought to the Company's 


notice 
that the Government of Iran in disregard of jt; 
solemn obligations to the Company, of the recent 
Order of the International Court of Justice, and 
of its international obligations, attempts to sei) crude 
oil and oil products derived from the area covered 


by the Convention of 29th April, 1933. 
The Company is confident that no oi! company 


of repute or any tanker owners or any brokers of 
standing will countenance any direct o: lirect 
participation in the unlawful actions of the [ranian 
Government. Should, however, any concerns o: 
individuals enter into transactions with the Iranian 


Government in regard to the oil products concerned, 
they are warned that this Company wi! | 
such action as may be necessary to protect i's rights 
in any country. 


ANGLO-IRANTIAN OIL COMPANY, LTD. 


Britannic House, Finsbury Circus, Loadon, E.C 2 
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During the last four years, Australia’s pop 'ation 


Has increased by 64%, with a consequen! ¢xpat 
sion of primary and. secondary industries. 
To prospective settlers and to companies which 


wish to establish thesssivel’ in Australia th 
Bank of New South Wales “can give }«lpfu! 
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example, might be acceptable as a temporary measure to the 
extent that it may offer some savings in the plating metals. 
Finishing costs, it is worth noting, are often an important 
item in the total cost of production, and for small inexpensive 
articles may exceed the cost of fabrication ; and it seems 
doubt{ul whether the user would insist on the same high 
standard of finish in all the goods that he buys if he knew 
what it Cost. 
ak * * 


Economy in Oil Distribution \ 


Oil shipments by rail in Britain account for about two 
per cent of total railway freight receipts: oil movement by 
coasters and barges costs the industry almost as much again ; 
and the cost of operating the §,800 road vehicles owned or 
hired by the oil companies is about double the payment made 
to the railways. These estimates—which would suggest a 
total cost of perhaps £16 million a year for oil transport 
in Britain—were among the most illuminating disclosed by 
Mr Christopher Brunner in his recent Henry Spurrier 
Memorial Lecture to the Institute “of Transport on “ The 
Pattern of the Oil Industry.” They have a considerable 
bearing upon the oil companies’ current reorganisation of 
inland distribution, which has been most obvious in the 
development of “sponsored ” sales agreemerits with garages 
and petrol stations. 

Oil marketing in Britain involves the annual delivery of 
nearly 18 million tons of petroleum products from six or 
seven coastal refineries and ocean storage installations to 


consumers scattered throughout the British Isles. The pre- 
war pattern of oil distribution here, based upon delivering 
oil (usually by rail) from main coastal storage points to up- 
country depots, from which it is delivered by road tanker to 
local traders, is being partly transformed by the development 
of refineries in Britain. These will tend to replace the coastal 
storage points as the main sources of supplies, and a new 


pattern of distribution is being built up to deal with this 
changed situation. The oil will generally be carried by coastal 
tanker to the old ocean installations and to a number of new 
and smaller water-fed depots round the coast. These depots 
will carry larger stocks than the up-country depots, but less 
than the main importing centres. Establishment of these new 
depots, combined with the widening range that can be served 
by modern road tank vehicles, will eventually result in the 
closing of small up-country depots that are expensive to 
operate in relation to their throughput of oil. Exactly the 
same considerations apply in operating depots as in operating 
modern service stations—except that the depot’s “ customers ” 
are road tankers taking 2,000 or 3,000 gallons at a time instead 
of 4 or § gallons. Increasing the “size of the drop” at 
petrol filling stations that sell the motorist only one or a 
restricted group of brands of petrol is thus only one of the 
distributive economies ; it is being matched by the concen- 
tration of depots, and the operation of larger, multi-purpose 
tank vehicles over a wide radius, 


re 
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Future of Commonwealth Trade 


Commonwealth trade, like Britain’s trade, has been beset 
by sudden changes of- fortune since the war. Deficits have 
been dramatically converted to surpluses, only to return to 
deficits in the following year. Such at least is the pattern 
of the past three years. Last year was a good year, for the 
Commonwealth earned a large surplus. In 1949 it had an 
even larger deficit, while for 1951 another large deficit 
seems inevitable. The review of 1950 published by the 
Commonwealth Economic Committee* therefore relates to 
the one particularly good year, and a detailed analysis of 
it might therefore seem at first sight to be somewhat out of 
place now, when most sterling members of the Common- 
wealth are concerned with their deficits. But the underlying 
causes of last year’s surplus have a special relevance to any 
appreciation of the longer-term trade problems of the 
Commonwealth, because they indicate that 1950 was far from 
a normal year. 


The Committee’s review shows that the value of exports © 
of member countries, with the sole exception of Canada, - 


increased quite significantly in 1950. Imports also rose for 
all countries, except South Africa, but not so sharply. The 
sharp rise in the value of exports was, of course, mainly due 


to the precipitous rise in commodity prices. Export prices _ 


in Australia and New Zealand, for example, increased by 
nearly 50 per cent, while the volume of exports fell. Britain’s 
export prices rose by only § per cent, but its volume of 
exports increased by 16 per cent. Without the world-wide 
scramble for commodities, which drove prices to fantastic 
heights, the Commonwealth, and indeed, the sterling area, 
might have only just balanced its visible trade accounts 
last year. A second significant feature revealed by the 
review is that the improvement of the sterling Common- 
wealth’s trade with the dollar area was due more to a reduc- 
tion in dollar imports than to its increase in exports to the 
United States and Canada, despite the rise in world prices. 
Exports to the United States increased by only $420 million 
to $1;520 million, whereas imports from the United States 
declined by $530 million to $1,200 million. In other words, 
the level of exports last year was still below the level of 
dollar imports in 1949. This same trend was evident in the 
sterling area’s trade with Canada. 


The latest figures for 1951 suggest that the picture has 
altered radically. Britain’s dollar earnings, it is true, have 
increased and might even reach $800 million, but the dollar 
earnings of all primary products, with the possible exception 
of jute and rubber, have declined. If the United States 
persists in developing and using synthetic materials, Britain’s 
importance to the sterling area as a dollar earner might well 
increase. Meanwhile, most of the sterling members of the 
Commonwealth are experiencing quite sizeable trade deficits 
this year, which have contributed towards the strain upon 
sterling as much as Britain’s own trade deficit. 





* “ Commonwealth Trade in 1950” (C.E.C). H.MS.O. 6d. net 





Company Notes 


Lancashire Cotton.—The buyer’s strike but the rise in net profits from £2,068,690 ment, towards which £1,000,000 is put to a 


ai nome, the latent threat_of Japanese com- 
peuuon and a stream of disappointing results peeremer 
om Lancashire have’ combined to depress “(ng j= 


textile shares, The jump in. Lancashire Taxation 


L°./53,690 to £6,789,366 with an increase in 
‘De ordinary dividend from 124 to 15 per cent 
has given a fillip to this section of the 
market. Before the announcement Lancashire 
Cotton £1 ordinary had changed hands at 


eeeeee 


seen ew eeeee 


Cotton Corporation’s profits before tax from — Net profit ....... neeeees 


Stock reserve .......s00+ 
General reserve. ......... 
Added to carry forward 


Ordinary dividend (per cent) ,... 12} 15 s - : 
{1 ordinary stock at 42s. 6d. yields £7 1s. per cont, has shortened the order books of the cotton 


Years to Oct. 31, fixed assets replacement reserve, double the 


= t. sum anes last year. General reserves 
receive £1,500,000, against £1,025,000. 

etiies Pye Beytiy4 So-called * stock profits” will have helped 

ese 2,068,690 3,354,366 to swell earnings this year, and the “ appror 

setebe 500,000 eerete| priation” of £475,412 against stock ‘values 

**"*"" 3,025,000 2,500,000 18 a sensible precaution against possible future 

peer 244,407 36,161 +~movements. The buyers’ strike since May 


manufacturers, but it is hoped that when 


4ls. 9d; they have since improved to to £3,354,366 certainly justifies the bigger the new season’s cotton prices are announced 


42s. 6d. to yield over 7 cent. Taxa- distribution. Lanca 


per shire Cotton is engaged that buying may be resumed. The large 
ton absorbs £3,435,000, against £1,685,000, on a considerable programme of re-equip- have 


suggest that earnings would 
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fall considerably to threaten the ordinary 
dividend. / 4 
* 

Bass, Ratcliff and Cretton.—The direc- 
tors of Bass explain their decision to 
cut the tax free dividend from 25 to 
224 per cent by reference to increased taxa- 
tion, the continual rise in costs and the need 
for additional resources “ to finance business 
on increased price levels.” The advance in 
group trading profits from £1,660,675 to 
£1,940,234 presumably owes something to 
the increase in beer prices. Beer output for 
October showed an increase against the 
normal seasonal trend at 2,151,000 bulk 
barrels, the highest October figure for four 
years. This movement helps to reinforce the 
impression that the additional penny on the 
pint, which came into general effect last 
spring, has had little influence on sales. This 
is a welcome sign for Bass, particularly as it 
enjoys a good share of the more popular 
bottled beer trade.. But the, policy had its 
risks and a further increase in beer prices 
to offset higher costs might have more serious 
effects. 

The brewers’ difficulties have by no means 
been solved by these price increases, and Bass 
has a good case for conserving its resources. 


Years to Sept. 30, 


1950 1951 
Consolidated Earnings :— £ 4 
Dradiag geclt.... ..ccscvevaveses 1,660,675 1,940,234 
Lotel -AOGOUGe.. 2.0 ccansboabaees 1,819,841 2,055,524 
Phenpectetion: ... 5. ce ss cevewess 158,934 169,887 
TORN cs cisinnckapivatnests 642,333 929,568 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 619,574 593,279 
Ordinary dividends ..........+: 491,668 442,501 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 25t 224T 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 9,277 32,628 
Revenue reserve.....sseeeeees> 135,000 72,500 
Added to carry forward........ 11,551 45,650 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 11,645,033 12,149,908 
Net current assetS.....sesseeee 5,104,797 4,927,287 
Stock in trade ...... seceeve e+e 3,482,801 3,449,157 
Cath... .sscnscoesesadeesegece ee eee 
Reeves... ka ccowsneegaeaane 8,648,276 8,797,176 
Ordinary Capital....cccsecsseee 1,966,670 1,966,670 


+ Tax free. 
{1 ordinary stock at 132s. yields £6 19s. per cent. 


The group’s balance sheet: is reasonably 
strong, with current assets at £9,900,000, 
nearly double current liabilities, and cash at 
over £2,300,000. British government securi- 
ties have fallen from £1,033,358 to £615,430 
and a note to the balance sheet (which may 
well be seen in other accounts in the coming 
months) records that £14,838 has been 
charged against reserves to provide for 
depreciation of government securities. 
7 


Rhodesian Copper Profits. — Bumper 
profits from the Selection Trust group of 
copper companies had been foreshadowed in 
the quarterly revenue statements. Once the 
threat of dividend control was lifted, more 
generous distributions to equity shareholders 
became a virtual certainty. The bonus issues 
by all three companies in the early summer 
and their decision in September to pay the 
second interim dividends as if “there had 
been no suggestion of statutory dividend 
limitation,” prove to have been sound pre- 
paration. Rhodesian Selection Trust, which 
owns 64.07 per cent of Mufulira’s capital, 
pays a full year’s dividend of 2s. on each 5s. 
share, against the equivalent on the revised 
capital of Is. 3d. a share. Its subsidiary, 
Mufulira, has declared a distribution of 
8s. 3d. on each £1 share, against the equiva- 
lent on the new capital of about 5s. ld. a 
share. The other operating company within 
the orbit of the Selection Trust group, Roan 
Antelope, distributes 1s. 73d. on each 5s. 
share for the full year, against the equivalent 
on the new capital of 84d. a share. 

Roan Antelope’s profits, before tax, have 
more than doubled from £2;434,533 to 
£5,917,366, while Mufulira’s gross profits at 
'7,876,509 are mearly twice those at 
£4,176,735 for 1949-50. Both companies 
have significantly increased their output 
of blister copper, despite difficulties in 
obtaining fuel. The rise in profit owes 
rather more to the ris® in the Ministry 


of Supply’s selling price for electrolytic 
copper. The profit figures now announced 
are somewhat lower than earlier estimates 
based on charging the same amounts for 
depreciation and replacement as in 1949-50. 
F ridends : fears to June 30, 
Profits and Dividend “990 J _ 


f 

734,813 1,138,578 
727,400 1,123,723 

2,646,923 5,293,846 


Rhodesian Selection Trust :— 
Total income. . 
Net profit ... 
Ordinary capital ; 


Ordinary dividend per 5s. share 2s. 6d.a 2s. 
Mufulira 

Goeration SIE ow ince ties 4,958,493 8,969,133 
Profit before tax ..........0+6+ 4,176,735 7,876,509 
Taxation Leth seats eee be UES y a 70,563 5,111,714 
Net profit Fe el eae 1,606,172 2,764,795 
Ordinary capital. -eeeeese 4,888,874 8,148,125 
Ordinary dividend per {1 share. . 8s. 6d.b . 8s. 3d, 
Blister copper 


tons 
Roan Antelope 
Operating surplus ...,.....s0+. 3,440,462 7,290,422 
Profit before tax .....0....0004 2,434,533. 5,917,366 


production (long 


77,048 86,681 


SO S.C ce reanesacedeneres 1,615,544 4,120,694 
Net profi Po necenekases 818,939 1,769,672 
Ordinary « apit al ® rr 4,993,169 8,987,688 
Ordinary dividend per 5s. sha ls. 3d.c As._ T§d. 
Biister copper production (long 
tons}. ‘ ies 63,557 74,520 
(a) Equivalent to ls. 3U. on new capital. (6) Equivalent 
to about 5s. Id. on new capital. (c) Equivalent to 84d. 


on new capital. 


The general inflation of prices is now recog- 
nised by increasing these provisions. Mufulira 
has put aside £1,000,000, against £700,000, 
for depreciation and replacement, and Roan 
Antelope £1,250,000, against £900,000. 
Unlike the “Rhoanglo” group, the Selec- 
tion Trust companies decided against moving 
their domicile to Rhodesia, and the claims of 
the tax collector are almost as startling as the 
increase in profits. Roan Antelope’s tax 
liability is more than doubled at £4,120,694, 
against £1,615,594, and Mufulira’s liability is 
up from £2,570,563 to £5,111,714. 


* 


Turner and Newall.—A year ago the 
chairman of ‘Turner and Newall expected a 
higher volume of production for 1950-51 as 
demand for asbestos and allied products 
would be “stimulated by defence require- 
ments.” The bound in the group’s trading 
profits from £9,366,998 to £13,069,625 justi- 
fies this forecast. The biggest individual 
share in profits goes to the tax collector, 
who receives £6,560,205, against £4,193,552, 
Even so, net profits have risen from 
£2,960,916 to £4,553,300, yet the ordinary 
dividend has been left unchanged at 20 per 
cent ; last year’s.2} per cent special bonus 
has now been consolidated into the final 
dividend. 

One explanation of the company’s -con- 
servative dividend policy. is the -directors’ 
preoccupation with replacement. Reserve 


Years to Sept. 30, 


19 

Consolidated Earnings :— 38 we 
free boning a EEE POPE Ee 9,366,998 13,069,625 
FOU DORON 65. nacinen des vedss 10,391,359 13,707,278 
nn ate ayast ea COTTE REE TE PP 1,357,774 1,617,703 
pee REET TTS ee 4,193,552 6,560,205 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 965,032 1,674,983 
Ordinary dividends .>.......... 587,247 560,554 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 20 20 
Retained by subsidiaries ...:.., 450,376 577,438 
ROCK, SOREN VG. os ke vs bsec knee 480,000 - 920,000 
Replacement reserve........... 1,000,000 1,750,0 
General reserve................ 500,000 — '500,0 
Added to carry forward........ 223,272 417.616 


£1 ordinary stock at 90s, yields £4 9s. per cent. 


against stock-in-trade receives £920,000, 
against £480,000, and a reserve for the 
replacement of fixed assets £1,750,000, 
against £1,000,000. Undoubtedly rising 
prices and an expansion in turnover will 
have made the financing of stocks more 
onerous, but the group’s liquid resources, 
with over £10 million in cash, were excep- 
tionally strong last year, and shareholders, 
bearing in mind that the dividend is covered 
nearly three times by earnings, have been 
disappointed by the lack of a modest 


increase. It is hard to believe that the group’s 


-almost impregnable financial strength would 


have been weakened by some slight recogni- 
tion of the part of the shareholder in its 
successful affairs. 
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SECURITY PRICES 4 
YIELDS} 


British Funds Price, | Price) \ Gross 
and Dec. 12,'/Dec. 19, D » | Yield 
Guaranteed Stocks | 1951 | 195] Dec. 19, 
195] 
War Bonds 25% ...| 100 | 1003 | 6 4 3 \)§ & 4 
Mar. 1, 1991-55 a ait ae - . 
War Bonds 24%...; 1004 | 1004/93, -/2 
. Mar. 1, 1952-54 + i } E- 
ixchequer Stk. 23%) 99 9945 |] 7 2 
Feb. 15, 1955 ; . oli a9 
Serial Funding 12%} 1004 | 100 - 
Nov. 14, +i) 
Serial Funding 12%; 993 99 4 es 
Nov. 14, 1953 wer. 
Serial Funding ....) 994 99} 1 , 
Nov. 14, 1954 . 
War Bonds 25%...) 99% | 100 l "er" 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 oy 2 on 
Funding 27%. ..... 98§* | 993  ] .. 
June 15, 1952-57 ll 4iee 2 
Nat. Defence 3%...| 993° 94° 114 813 9 «, 
July 15, 1954-58 | j } “hhh 
War Loan 3%..... 9% 110; le 4yog 
Oct., 15, 1955-59 i LM Us3 3 
Savings Bonds 3%.} 92 | 91} S17 >, 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 sit 
Funding 24%...... 92 | 923 4 ll 
April 15, 1956-61 $10 6 
Funding 3%....... 873 874 915 6 % 
April 15, 1959-69 419 
funding 3%....... 89 885 314 3 te 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 4 0 10) 
Funding 4%....... 983 988 2 - 
May 1, 1960-90 642 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 87 864 St & 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 210 4143 3 
Savings Bonds 2}%| 85, | 844 614 3 Oe 
May 1, 1964-67 } 1/3 r 
Victory Bonds 4°%.} 101 100} 4 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 84} 834 5 41415 3e 
Aug. 15, 1965-75 210 914 3 5) 
Consols 4% ....... 91 91 26 71495 
Conversion 33% ...| 81)" 80) ) 814 7 5 
Treasury Stk. 24%.} 60 Se 1247/14 4f 
semadng — 1, 1975) 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 68} 694 | 2 7147 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk. 33%.} 884% | 87) | 2 )'4 6 2 
June 15, 1977-80 8 11)}.4 5 2 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 78 17 2 014 6 4 
~ Coan 34% 8)4 3 5i 
far Loan 34%....} 80 793 1) 4 710 
Consols 23% ...... site 61}* 2 41 6 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd 84; 84) 6 114 8 3 
April 1, 1968-73 211 1}4 3 3! 
Brit.Elect.3%Gtd..| 83} 83 | 211 11!4 4 be 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 }2 911/426 
Brit. Elect.34%Gtd.! 9g | 89) |2 8 414 4 B 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 2 814 3 9! 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd.. 763* T6§* | 2 11} 410 8 
July 1, 1978-88 2 6);4 57 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| 84§ 844 1216 3/4 8 be 
April 1, 1968-73 211 3/43 5 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%..| 76 16} 2 iL Oj; 4 5 be 
May 1, 1990-95 29 441i 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34% .| 94 934 | 2 6 61/4 2 O 
Sept. 10, 1969-71 25 68)41h 
Brit. Iron & Steel} 89} 883 }2 9 1/4 Side 
34%, 1979-81... | 2 (45 4 











(e) To earliest date. (f) Fiat yield. 


(n) Net yields after allowing for tax at %. 6d 
{s) Assumed average life 13 years 0 months. * Ex dividend 


























(c) Div. for whol 


lo latest date. 


in 
in § 


(3 bas 


Last | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
buidents Ordinary {yee 12, De 19, Dee. 13 
Stocks 1951.| 1951 | 1951 
(a) (6) (9 hy <r 
| it & 
Fan m | 14 3Bo 
5a 5} j 5 
20 ¢ 83/9 | 85/6 4151 
27he 107/6 {106/- |5 39 
35 32/6 | 32/3 (619 6 
t5 a 126/3 (132 6 9ll 
40 c 22/- | 22/6 | 4 ey 
9¢ 30/- | 30/3 (2195 
12-6 81/3 | 85/6 487 
5a 1/103) 5 ee ; 
645 {9 | 46/9 9 8 
ante 20/6. | 21/3 |4 4 8 
lc 60/7} | 61/3 ‘= : 
10 ¢ j- | 51 18 | 
it 9/6 | 92 417 10 
lla 125/74*|127/-" | 4 8 
15 a 36/- | 36 510 ° 
9b 46/103) 47/3 5 1 
184 92/6 | 92/6 | 618 4 
5a qo/- | 42/6 |T Te 
13he 49/44 | 50/- 15 FG 
15 ¢ Gi/- | 96/9 |8 2 4 
Bb ¢ 85/9 | 87/0 | 416 
8b a3/- | 45/- [EG 
17} aa/- | 40/- |6 FE 
is 92/6 | 95/9 |§ 1 
5a 6/4 90/- |4 Hh 
8 ¢ fe | 43/3 |42 3 
50 ¢ 56/3 | 59/6 ABN | 
45/- | 45/9 | 
oie 43/5 | 43/9 | 413 
(a) In 
ield 


4. basis 20% after capital bonus. (*) Yie 
10%. (p) Yield basis 10§% after capital bonus 


¢ Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


eek ended December 15, 1951, total ordinary | T 


s {54,817,000 against ordinary expenditure of 


(3 nd issues to sinking funds £420,000. Thus, 
im ing fund allocations of {15,997,000 the deficit 
a April 1, 1951, is £157,562,000 compared with 
as 61,638,000 for the corresponding period of the 
pre 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 





























oe Receipts into the 
) Exchequer 
({ thousand) 
ae April 1,,April 1,1 Week Week 
. 1952. bd 1950 | 1951 |ended | ended 
Mie ‘ to | to Dec. | Dec, 
Dec. 16, Dec . 15, 16, 15, 
| 990 1950 | 1951 }| 1950 | 1951 
Or sug | 
Income x 1624750] 500,848, 594,167) 13,907; 16,971 
Su . | 128,000] 48,000) 49,400) 1,800 1,600 
Es Duties | 180,000] 130,350! 135,30 3,200} 2,700 
St 55,000] 37,460! 44,700 1,600 1,300 
P.T. | 312,650] 204,070! 228,900 5,500' 5,900 
Rev 500 70 95) i0' . 
SpecialContributn.} 1,500 3,830: 2,110 100 30 
Beet ken Sy aes Teese: Sate ed 
Tota! | d Rev. |2302400] 924,628 1052672] 26,117 28,501 
Customs. ...ese- 930, 500] 6.39, 956; 720,193 17,512) 19,306 
Bucise ..cevven 720,500] 505,800) 539,500} 5,100) 4,800 
oms and | 
- (1651000). 1457561259493 22,612) 24,106 
M | 62,000) 13,842) 15,860 213) 241 
S Stores} 20,000} 26,811) 28,3738 513 
om Tradg.| 50,000} 41,905 74,455 ... ban 
I Leceipts 5,400] 6,100 lL U—7eee 300 
A Licences 13,600 7,300 7,80Q@, ... phd 
Si oans.. 27,000, 19,330, 20,504 39 552 
M Receipts. . | 105,000, 60,737) 72,660} 894 1,117 
Rev 423640012246409 2537122 50,388 54,817 
e ......|179,4311116,500; 130,400 3,200 3,500 
lax on 
Refunds} 4,900 6,516 3,938 76 102 
44 2073112369425 2671460 53,664 58,419 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
| to meet payments 
* (£ thousand) 
| = April 1, April 1) Week | Week 
lhos1-sa 1950 1951 fended | ended 
a to to Dec. | Dec. 
Dec. 16, Dec. 15) 16, 15, 
‘nih 1950 1951 1950 ; 1951 
£°000 
RI 
.. .. | $35,000) 348,394, 345,727 | 
© N, | 
38,00@ 24,141) 25,363 ove 
Funds! 11,000, 5,287| 6,772 | 49 
.. | 584,000] 377,822' 377,862... 49 
S .. |%351406241795158 2280825] 65,000 93,200 
E xpd... |*40980692172980,2658687] 65,000 93,249 
. ee sad 11,791; 15,997 250 420 
xcl. Self-| 
Expd.).... 40980642184771 2674684 65,230) 93,669 
» DALANCING % Si eremes Sepa 
i if 179,431] 116,500) 130,400) 3,200} 3,500 
J e lax on | 
Refunds} 4,900) 6,516) 3,93 7} 102 
Tot .... . 428239392307787|280902% 68, 506! 97,271 





luding £6 million of the margin for Supplementary 
lates provided in the Budget (£160 million) 


\fter decreasing Exchequer balances by £78,250 to 
29,540, the other operations for the week increased 
‘National Debt by £35,346,890 to £26,465 million. 

NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 
Interest on the National Debt 6,175 
Cotton (Centralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3)... 500 


Miscellaneous Financial Provisions Acts, 1946 and 

> 0: Civil Contingencies Fund .......-++++++ 25,000 

EPU (Financial Provisions) Act, 1950, s.3 .....- 183 

Neceipts under BCA cas ges sc de gees seiwusees __ 500 
39,358 


NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 


Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950 .... 950 


E.P.T. Refunds.e; isi ti scecedueescsee- er Ne 
Export Guarantees Act, 1949, s. 3(2) ...-..+++-- 85 
‘cal Authorities Loans Acts, 1945, s. 3(2) ...... 24,365 
N iscellaneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 s. 2(1) 

War Damage >" War Damage Commission ...... 3,000 
Town & Country Planning Acts, 1947 .......-..- 100 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Bostwar Credits. + _ 6 

28,931 





— 


CHANGES IN DE 
RECEIPTS 


reasury Bills .... 86,995 

Other Debt :— 
Internal ....... 38,388 
125,383 


BT £ thousand) 


PAYMENTS 
Nat. Savings Certs 300 
24% Det. Bonds 795 
3% Def. Bonds 819 
3%, Ter. Annuities 2,994 
34°, Ter. Annuities 498 
lax Reserve Certs. 409 

Way Mez Ad 
Bea & 84,220 


FLOATING DEBT 


({ million) 











Treasury Ways & Means j| Treas. fot 

Bills Advances De | rat 

Date posit ~oa 

hin | Bk. of | by 6 

Tender; Tap : ublic Eng- Banks | Debt 

Depts. “eras 
1950 
Dec. 16} 3260-0} 1939-8} 410-8 | 11-5 530-0 | 6152-1 
1951 
Sept, 15] 3240-0 | 2368-4] 328-2 wie 265-0 | 6201-6 
»  2213240-0 | 2364-7] 354-6 ioe 265-0 | 6224-4 
x | 5596 * 3 342-4 290-0 | 6228-7 
Oct. €15240-0)| 2425-2] 347-6 ee 250-0 } 6262-8 
»  413515240-0 | 2471-1] 256-6 a 225-0 | 6292-7 
,, 20} 3250-0} 2315-4] 371-0 az 200-0 | 6136-5 
»  2/135270+0] 2287-8] 362-8 4. 175-0 | 6095-6 
Nov. 2] 3270-0] 2285-4} 330-0 175-0 | 6060-4 
» 10] 3260-0} 2323-2} 332-8 150-0 | 6766-0 
a 7 586 -5* 274-7 125-0 | 4986-2 
24 4571-6* 292-6 125-0 | 4989-3 
! 

Dec. 1 4593-3° 34-8 25-6 5023°1 
Salm 4631-1* 289-0! 3-0 23-0 | 5046-1 
ei aa 4718-1* 207 -7 én 123-0 | 5048-8 

















* The proportion of tender and tap Bills surrendered for 
1} per cent Serial Funding Stock is unknown, therefore 
the total of tender Bills outstanding cannot be calculated. 


TREASURY BILLS 


£ million) 























Amount A verage Allotted 
Date of Sey ae. Rate at 
Tender : of Min, 
Offered —" Allotted| Allotment Rate 
‘or 

3950 
Dec. 15 | 269-0 | 314-6 | 260-0 10 4-55 49 

1951 
Sept. 14 | 250-0 | 332-1 | 250-0 10 3-07 67 
a ae 240-0 | 335-9 | 240-0 10 4-87 23 
, 28. § 260-0 | 338-7 | 260-0 10 2-98 68 
Oct. 5 | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0 10 313 69 
» 22 | 260-0 | 365-5 | 260-0 10 2°64 58 
» 49 | 250-0 | 339-9 | 250-0 10 2-97 64 
» 26 | 230-0 | 313-4 | 230-0 10 2,9) 63 
Nov. 2 | 230-0 | 330-1 | 230-0 10 2-38 ee} 
za 9 | 260-0 | 330-4 | 260-0 17 2+96 70 
» 16 | 230-0 | 285-3 | 160-0 17 10-66 41 
» 25 | 170-0 | 237-6 | 170-0 19 2-96 63 
» 30 | 1700 | 244-8 | 170-0 19 6-54 53 
Dec. 7 | 170-0 | 225-3 {| 170-0 19 3 26 73 
14 | 170-0 | 234-0 | 17u-0 19 6-88 60 





On December 14th application for 91 day bills to be 
paid from December 17 to December 22, 1951, were ac- 
cepted dated Monday to Saturday as to about 60 per 
cent at £99 15s. Id. and applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of 
£170 million were offered on December 2lst. For the 
week ending December 22nd the banks were not asked 








for Treasury deposits. 

















NATIONAL SAVINCS 
(£ thousand 
Totals 36 Weeks Week 
ended ended 
: =| Dec. 8 
Dec, 9, | Dec. 8, , 
1950 | 1951'} 1952 
Savings Certificates :-— 
Oe Pr ree 61,900, 109,900 2,400 
Repayments ....... ees 92,600, 95,600 2,500 
Net Savings ............ Dr 30,700, 14,30QDr 100 
Defence Bonds :— 
SES et 11,965, 41,36 1,160 
Repayments ..........-. 35,099 51,24 1,475 
Net Savings ............ Dr23,134.Dr 9,879Dr 315 


P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks : 





bo 


452,047, 480,047] 16,513 
481,231, 547,314 18,283 





Total Net Savings......... 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest 
Change in total invested... - 


Dr 29,184 Dr67,26ADr 1,770 








Dr83,018 Dr62,8 2,185 
23, 650 
87,31 2,447 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


DECEMBER 19, 1951 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


; 


Notes Issued:- 
In Circulation 1435,935,991 


£ 
| Goyt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 


in Bankg. De- Securities ... 1435,753,288 

partment... 14,420,852 | Other Sees... . 718,586 
| Coin other 

than gold). 2,513,026 


| Amt. of Fid. 
' ..«++~ 1450,000,000 
+ Gold Coin and 





Issue . 





Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
See 356,823 
1450, 356, 823 | 1450,356, 823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000! Govt. Secs,... 351,297,853 
RG. ccbicee 3,527,469 | Other Secs.:- 44,769,501 
Public Deps.:- 14,999,738) Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 14,443,113 Advances... 21,126,551 
H.M. Treas. Securities... 23,642,950 
Special Aect, 556,625 
Other Deps.— 379,097,462 
Bankers..... 289,608,233\ Notes....... ° 14,420,832 
Other Accts... 89,489,229\ Coin. ......+:. 1,689,483 
412,177,669 412,177,669 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 











{ million) 
1950 1951 
Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
20 5 12 19 
| Issue Dept. :-— 
Notes in circulation..... [1351-31383-7'1415-91435 
Notes in banking depart- 
ee ae 24° 16-7 4-5 14-4 
,overnment debt and 
securities® |. .cccckee 1370-21 396-8 1446-8:1446-8 
Other securities......... 0-8 0-7 0-7 0-7 
Gold and Coin.......... 4°4 2 2-9 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine oz... | 248/0 248/0' 248/0; 248/0 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :— } 
Publie Accounts........ 13-7], 14-1} 17: 14-4 
Treasury Special Account O-@ 1-1)  O-6 0-6 
eee ee + 296-2; 290-5) 289-6 
OU wins 4 cepawinta 85- 89-0} 91-8) 89-5 
Re ESP error rere 408-4 400-4) 400-0; 394-1 
Securities :— ; i 
Government..........4. 340-1] 360-6, 340-6) 351-3 
Discounts, etc... ......+. 3° 15-7, 16-8 23 
UE Tusmheedeh senees 24- 23-8 24-4 23-6 
BR assent ik rks ..- | 401+]] 400-1) 381-8 396-0 
Banking dept. res......... 25 18-3 36-2) 16-1 
%*1% 1% | % 
~ Propotties-*. .. 00s deus é- 4-5) 3-0) 4-0 
; 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,400 million to £1,450 
million on December 12, 1951. 


COLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 
September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 











dealers from 175s. Od, to 252s. Od. per fine otince. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows :— 
SILVER GoLp 
1951 | 
London iNew York! Bombay Bombay 
per ounce|per ounceiper 100 tolag’ per tola 
\ | 
a. c. Rs. a | Re a. 
Dec. 15. 77-0 88-00 185 15 105 22 
ee S 17-0 88-00 18% 61 105 «4 
<< . » Markets Closed 1860 C4 105 «9 
oe.» 77-0 88-00 186 6=«C« 105 8 
io 77-0 88-00 18660 C3 105 (0 
a «we. 77-0 88-00 4606C« 2 105 «(0 








86, 81, 
16,571) + — 388 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





GOODE DURRANT AND MURRAY 


(Exporters and Australian Merchants) 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


PROVISION OF NEW FINANCE 


MR LEWIS A. KEMP ON THE PROMISING OUTLOOK 


The fifty-third annual géneral meeting of 
Goode Durrant and Murray, Limited, was 
held on December 17th, at 197, Great Port- 
land Street, London, W.1, Mr _ Lewis 
A. Kemp (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts: 


Before making my comments on the past 
year’s trading, I would refer to. the retirement 
from the board and chairmanship of the com- 
pany of Mr G. P. Schoolar. Mr Schoolar 
entered the company’s employ over 62 years 
ago. During this long period he has given 
valuable and devoted service. He has been a 
director for the past 25 years, and was 
appointed chairman in 1946. His colleagues 
have lost a wise counsellor and experienced 
guide, and I know you will join with me in 
wishing our late chairman happiness and con- 
tentment in his well-earned retirement. 


I am very conscious of the confidence 
shown by my colleagues in appointing me 
his successor. 

{t am able to inform you that your com- 
pany has enjoyed a very successful year’s 
trading, resulting in a net profit which is an 
all-time record in its long history. In making 
this pronouncement it is pertinent to remind 
you that the company is entirely engaged in 
trading overseas, and, in consequence, has 
provided a useful contribution to the volume 
of exports, so vitally necessary to this coun- 
try’s economy. 

In Australia, where the bulk of our capital 
is employed, the company carries on the 
business of wholesale merchants, manufac- 
turers and distributors, and the fortunes of 
the company largely depend on conditions 
prevailing in that country. 


INFLATIONARY TREND IN AUSTRALIA 


Australian trade has been well maintained, 
and conditions there have been buoyant, due 
to causes, some of which are purely local and 
others general world tendencies. Higher 
wages and full employment have added to 
purchasing power, but simultaneously have 
resulted in higher price levels for locally pro- 
duced goods. Demand has exceeded the 
capacity of secondary industries. With in- 
creased prices for imports, and higher prices 
for local goods, the inflationary spiral has 
gained momentum, to a degree causing your 
directors considerable concern. Price controls 
continue to be applied with undue severity, 
and profit margins have been reduced to a 
level which takes no account whatever of the 
trading and financial risks inherent in our 
type of commercial enterprise. The restric- 
tive influences of these controls continue to 
cause shortages in production of many com- 
modities, and add to the inflationary trend 
instead of diminishing it. 


During the year under review, prices for 
wool soared to record levels, and the effect 
on the Austfalian economy is not yet fully 
realised. 


PROGRESSIVE EXPANSION 


Having dealt with Australia, I will now 
turn to the company’s activities as merchant 


shippers to other parts of the world. From 
modest beginnings this business has pro- 
gressively expanded until it has now become 
an important and integral part of the overall 
business of the company. Shipments to 
South Africa, New Zealand and the West 
Indies have increased substantially, and I am 
happy to say that the cordial relationship 
existing between us and our many Clients 
overseas is evidence that your company is 
rendering efficient service. 


Trade with the Latin American countries 
has been- more than maintained and is in- 
creasing as import restrictions become less 
severe. 


During the last six months of the year 
dock strikes caused disastrous delays with 
shipping, involving an imcrease in the 
volume of goods awaiting shipment. This 
accounts partly for the larger amount of 
stock in transit. 


Although stocks on hand have been con- 
servatively valued, and ample provision has 
been made for doubtful debts, your directors 
deem it prudent to continue building up the 
reserve for contingencies. 


The company’s borrowings and credits 
from bankers are almost all on account of 
bills of exchange in respect of current ship- 
ments, and are, in consequence, of a self- 
balancing nature. The excess of current 
assets over liabilities has risen from £980,742 
to £1,246,600. A recent valuation of the 
company’s freehold properties discloses an 
excess over book values of more than 
£400,000 sterling. 


After providing for estimated taxation, 
less excess provisions in previous years, the 
net amount of profit available is £225,702, 
compared with £91,081 last year. The 
directors have appropriated from this sum 
£97,958 to increase the reserve for con- 
tungencies to £300,000; £10,000 has been 
added to the superannuation fund for em- 
ployees. Payment of dividends at the same 
rates as last year absorbs £43,084. After 
adding the balance brought forward, there 
remains £144,560, out of which it is pro- 
posed to re-establish a general reserve by the 
transfer of £100,000, and to carry forward 
£44,560 to next year. 


After making these appropriations, the 
company’s reserves exceed the issued capital. 
The payment of 15 per cent. dividend on 
the ordinary shares is less than 6 per cent. 
on the equity funds employed. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The trading outlook for the current year is 
romising. Prospects in South and West 
ustralia are again favourable. Good har- 
vests are in sight, and pastoral areas are 
in great heart. wool clip promises to 
be good, and the tendency for prices to be 
ro i at present — will ensure a 
satisfactory return. hortages of many 
materials remain, and the demand for houses 
still exceeds supply. Secondary industry is 
fully engaged, though hampered by lack of 
sufficient electric power generation, as well 
as the shortage of labour and materials. 
Four months of the current year have 


ed 
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t 22, 195) 
passed, and the fall in prices 9: som 
. . . m ¥ 2 
materials is not making busines; ny oak 
The rearmament programme ; : 


: : : ind i 
and international influences can h uae 
effects upon trade, making i; mpossible tg 
ict whether the turnover reached ca 
maintained. : 


NEED FOR FURTHER FIN \\c; 


We require additional working . ‘pital, but 
taxation makes the issue of additonal share 
capital uneconomic, In order to provide rm 
further working capital necessary, we hay 
obtained the consent of the Capital lean 
Committee to an issue of £350,000 unsecured 
loan stock. Before completing arrangements 
for the issue of the stock, it is n ‘Cessary t 
change Article 97 (A), Which restricts se 


CStricts e 
issue of such stock, and opportunity js bein 
taken to submit for adoption by the share. 
holders a new article relating to the borrow. 
ing powers of the directors, the new article 
being im a more up-to-date form than the 
present article. Resolutions for altering the 
articles will accordingly be submitted to you 


at separate meetings, notice of which will 
be given shortly. 


Assuming the proposed new article 
adopted, it is hoped to complet 


1$ 


ae to afrange- 
ments for the underwriting of the stock and 
to offer it for subscription by the preference 


and ordinary shareholders. Full particulars 
would be given when the offer is made. The 
proceeds of this issue would materially assist 
in carrying on the expanding business of the 
company. 

The company’s activities and results are 
something of which the directors and staf 
have reason to be proud. The growth of the 
business could not have been achieved with- 
out hard work, planning and co-operation by 
all concerned. 

We are pleased to have with us in London 
our colleague, Mr C. S. Bertram, from 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

Recently Mr D. M. Jackson visited New 
Zealand and Australia for the purpose of 
maintaining the persona! contact, so impor- 
tant in preserving our overseas connections. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend of 15 per cent. was approved. 





THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on December 13th, 
in Dublin. 


The chairman, in moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, said : — 


The total assets amount to £ 2,163,000, 
showing an increase on the year 0! £907,000. 
Thus, the total assets of the company are a 
present more than double the companys 
paid-up capital. 

Between December 31, 1947, and the date 
of the present balance sheet the company ne 
been able to provide actual cash for industria 
development amounting to  /1,690,80); 
although its entire paid-up capital was only 
£812,500 on the former date and {! million 
on the latter. 


Since the company commenced business in 
1933 it has been instrumental in the raising 
of a total of approximately £14 million for 
industrial development. 


During past four years we have shown 
= woe aaah emt oat profit, subject © 
imcome tax and corporation profits '%% 
more than £114,000. The total net proit 
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| 
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the four years, amounting to £456,708, in- 
cluded 2 sum of £280,000—i.c., more than 


half the total—which was comprised by 
arofit on realisation of investments. The fact 
‘hat our of total sales of investments realising 
over 800,000 in cash, made in order to 
make possible the taking up of new commit- 


mez here was a capital profit of £280,000 
« 2 clear indication of the soundness with 
1e affairs of your company have been 
d. and also of the soundness of Irish 
| securities. 
eport and accounts were adopted. 





CARRIER ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 
TURNOVER 


tL VER-INCREASING RANGE OF 
ACTIVITIES 


Mz S. L. GROOM ON PROPOSED 
BONUS ISSUE 


ordinary general meeting of Carrier 
ering Company, Limited, was held on 
ber 18th at Caxton Hall, London, 
SW. Mr S. L. Groom, the chairman and 
managing director, presided and the follow- 
ng is a summary of his speech: — 


will be seen from the profit and loss 

t that the trading profit for the year 

371,400, am imcrease over 1950 of 

This was due to the, substantially 

ed turnover achieved in the face of 

difficulties and despite shortages of 
s essential to our industry. 


‘ctors’ salaries, other expenses and de- 
n take £31,000, leaving a balance of 
100 to which has to be added our gross 
nent income amounting to {£21,470 
e depreciation which has been written 
ving us a total of £364,040. 
tion, which inchides the Income Tax 
to April 5, 1953, takes £208,630, 


us with a net income for the year of 
S 300 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


ore proceeding to the appropriation 
nt let us refer to the balance sheet and 
er the financial position. 
Little need be said about our fixed assets 
- than perhaps to remind you that the 
old shown in the accounts at the figure 
21,800 was valued in 1950 at £89,900 and 
previous years our loose tools, ngs, 
erns, drawings, factory fixtures and fit- 
ngs, patents and goodwill are brought in at 
tal nominal value of £2. 


accordance with our-usual practice 
uple provision has been made for deprecia- 


Of the current assets £746,500 represent 
(ments in Government securities ai 
| and you may have noticed that the in- 
e:tments in our associated companies valued 
' £25,000 earned for us a gross income of 
736 during the year under review. 


The increase in the book value of our 
Trent assets as compared with last year is 
252,200. 

Reserve accounts of former years have been 
merged into the capital account, which now 

nds at £400,000. 

Che balance on the profit and loss account, 
viding for the dividend we 
re recommending, stands at the satisfactory 


igure of £416,240. 


Current liabilities are £127,670 more than 
' year, but our current assets exceed liabili- 

by £934,770—£124,520 more than the 
‘erence last years . 


BENEFIT OF BOARD'S PRUDENT POLICY 


Reverting to the appropriation account, it 
should be poifited out that prudent and re- 
Strained practice over many years has enabled 
us tO augment our capital by retaining a large 
proportion of the profits, and it seems reason- 
able to expect that the profits we have irre- 
vocably allocated to capital should bring some 
return. We are, therefore, proposing to issue 
the remainder of our unissued capital, namely 
50,000 5 per cent. second preference shares, 
by way of bonus shares and if this proposal 
is accepted one such share will be allotted 
for every twenty ordinary shares held as on 
the date of this meeting, and these new shares 
will rank for dividend as from January 1, 
1952. Application is being made to the Com- 
mittee of the London Stock Exchange for 
permission to deal in these additional pref- 
erence shares. 


If the recommendation as to dividend is 
accepted the amount we shall carry forward 
rill be £416,240 but after the issue of the 
bonus shares to which I have just referred 
this will be reduced to £366.240 and we shall 
have issued the whole of our authorised 
capital of £450,000. 


For some yearg we have deferred payment 
of the ordinary dividend until the annual 
general mecting but your board feels that 
the financial strength and the uniform pro- 
gress of your business permits a change in 
this policy and we propose in future to make 
interim dividend payments. 


EXPANSION IN AIR CONDITIONING BRANCH 


During the past year there has been a sub- 
stantial expansion in the air conditioning 
branch of our business as applied to indus- 
trial buildings, but the continued restriction 
on the erection of commercial buildings 
prevents us from still further expansion in 
this branch of our industry. We are, how- 
ever, not only abreast of world developments 
in the art of air conditioning but are ahead 
and in a position, at the appropriate time, to 
give our customers the benefit of our world- 
wide experience. 


The ever-increasing range of our activi- 
tes pursued in conformity with the postwar 
policy of your board provides us not only 
with opportunities of doing additional busi- 
ness among a broader range of customers at 
home and abroad, but of actively assisting 
in the National task of saving manpower 
simultaneously with increasing output. 


We have for the past twelve months paid 
particular attention to the develepment of 
new factory equipment designed to effect 
important economies in fuel consumption. 


SATISFACTORY BUSINESS ENSURED 


Outstanding orders ensure satisfactory 
business during the current year, and we are 
confident that your company will maintain 
and enhance its reputation and add further 
strength to. its already solid financial 
position. 


I cannot conclude my remarks without 
once more expressing the thanks of the 
board for the co-operation, loyalty and sup- 
port of all the company’s employees and of 
conveying to my colleagues on the board my 
own appreciation of their strenuous efforts 
on behalf of the company. Their zeal and 
example are reflected in the accounts before 
you. . 


The directors’ report and accounts were 
adopted ; the ordinary dividend of 25 per 
cent. less tax was approved and the ordinary 
resolution authorising the capitalisation of 
£50,000.and the distribution of one prefer- 
ence share for every. twenty ordinary shares 
was passed. 


The proceedings closed with a vote of 
thariks to the board. 
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WALMSLEYS (BURY), 
LIMITED 


PROGRESS IN ALL FIELDS OF 
ACTIVITY 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Walmsleys (Bury), Limited, was held on 
December 14th, at Bury, Mr John Wolsten- 
holme (the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you to our nineteenth annual general 
meeting. 

The group profit for the year ended June 
30, 1951, before charging taxation, is 
£480,589 as compared with £424,498. 

After charging taxation and deducting the 
proportion of subsidiary companies’ profits 
attributable to outside shareholders, the 
group profit becomes £223,555 as compared 
with £196,222 for last year. 

Turning to the consolidated balance sheet, 
you will notice that current assets at 
£2,667,478 exceed current liabilities by 
£1,010,478. 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 


It is obviously necessary in the capital 
goods industry of which we are a part to 
retain ample funds for the. building of the 
large and intricate machines which form the 
bulk of our work. The performances ex- 
pected from paper and board making 
machinery are constantly moving upwards. 
It is our duty to meet and where we can 
to initiate those improvements. If we did 
not succeed in this matter your interests and 
the interests of those who work for us, would 
inevitably suffer. It is, therefore, our policy 
to ensure that we have the strong resources 
which the circumstances demand. 

All branches of the business have operated 
on a very good level of activity. Paper and 
board mill machinery accounts for nearly 
80 per cent. of our work. The balance is 
made. up of mining machinery, rail cars, 
road vehicles and high speed engines, to- 
gether with work of a general engineerimg 
nature. -In all these fields of activity we can 
report progress. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


It is, of course, true that we are unlikely 
to flourish independently of the country’s 
general fortunes. . With that proviso the 
immediate outlook for your company is good. 
The order book is healthy and inquiries for 
future work have been well maintained. We 
must, naturally, keep a weather eye open 
for the course of capital investment pro- 
grammes at home and abroad and do our 
best to maintain our capacity to compete for 
a good share of those programmes. Ik 
follows that the constant strengthening of 
our technical department is one of our main 
cares. Certainly we are not by nature in- 
clined to sit back on the achievements of 
the past. The flow of raw and semi-finished 
materials to the works has inevitably given 
anxiety. The difficulty of supply has so far 
been tackled with resource and it will con- 
tinue to demand the expenditure of much 
skill and energy if a slowing down of output 
is to be avoided. 

It is never possible to close my remarks 
without reference to all who work here, 
from the managing director, who is most 
capably discharging his duties, to the newest 
recruit. In times that are not easy their 
interest and capacity have never flagged. I 
am sure that it is a source of real satisfac- 
tion that we are able to make ision for 
those who have worked here when the time 
comes for their retirement. It is one of the 
ways open to us of ensuring that unity of 
purpose between shareholder and employee 
is carried beyond words and imto fact: 

The report was adopted and the total 
dividend of 17} per cent. approved. 








- 
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WALTER SPENCER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Waiter Spencer and Company, Limited, was 
held on December 13th at Sheffield, Mr 
E. Ransom Harrison, F.S:A.A. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 7s 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address: 

In submitting the profit and loss account 
and balance sheet I must express my pleasure 
at the greatly improved results which have 
seen obtained in spite of the scarcity of 
special materials due to devaluation and the 
forthcoming rearmament programme. These 
conditions have caused, and are causing your 
directors very much anxiety and in addition 
the nationalisation of steel, so far as it has 
gone, is seriously affecting the supply of 
blooms and billets for the press and forging 
shops and we are very anxious as to future 
supplies, 

The installation of the new boilers and 
conveyors is now completed and working 
satisfactorily and it will prove of great 
assistance in economical working, especially 
in the saving of fuel and labour. Increased 
cost of transport is very serious and it is 
hoped that additional relief will be given to 
meet this. 

Further capital expenditure is estimated 
at £15,750; this does not mean that capital 
expenditure will necessarily stop there, as we 
are desirous of taking advantage of any 
new or improved methods of production. 

As we are short of storage room for coal 
and also for our transport vehicles, additional 
premises have been acquired abutting on 
Savile street and Sutherland street. 

The figure provided for depreciation of 
plant and buildings, which is based upon the 
amount allowed by the Inland Revenue, is 
practically the same as last year. I would 
draw your attention to the large amount pro- 
vided for income tax and as the bulk of the 
profits will be retained in the business, it is 
hoped that some relief from taxation will be 
forthcoming on this point. 


TURNOVER AND EXPORT TRADE 


Even in view of the circumstances referred 
to, the turnover for the home market has 
been increased and up to the present we have 
been reasonably able to satisfy the require- 
ments of our customers. 

The export trade, as you are aware, is now 
subject to quotas, licences, and other restric- 
tions, but in spite of these we are pleased to 
report that the turnover has been maintained. 

With regard to the future, I am pleased 
to say that the order book is very full, but 
may emphasise that the heavy press and 
forge work will depend on the supply of 
blooms and billets. 

With regard to tools, we have a phenome- 
nal order book and we look forward to a 
very busy year. In fact, in one particular line 
we are so over-booked that it may be neces- 
sary to build new premises on our freehold 
land at March Street to cope with this. In 
which case your directors will probably have 
to consider the question of raising additional 
capital. 

Your directors recommend a final dividend 
of 10 per cent., less income tax, making with 
the interim dividend, 5 per cent., less income 
tax, paid on May 3lst last, a gross dividend 
of 15 per cent., less income tax, leaving a sum 
to be carried forward of £10,755. 

I pointed out last year we were making 
every effort to restore the dividend and I 
am very happy we are in a position to im- 
plement this promise. 

With regard tothe staff, we are still build- 
ing this up to meet the imcreased turn- 
over and technical and up-to-date develop- 


ments, and we are very pleased to place on 
record our appreciation of their splendid 
services. This service has been recognised 
by a suitable bonus to all. 

The report was adopted. 


S. SMITH AND SONS 
(ENGLAND) 


RECORD YEAR 


The annual_general meeting of S. Smith 
and Sons (England), Limited, was held on 
December 19th, in London, Mr Ralph 
Gordon-Smith, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

Before dealing with the accounts, the 
chairman referred to the great loss the com- 
pany had sustained by the death, early this 
year, of its chairman, Sir Allan Gordon- 
Smith, K.B.E., D.L., and more recently by 
the death of Mr C. P. Newman. He- also 
referred to the appointment as directors of 
Mr Frank Hurn, director and general man- 
ager of the motor accessory division, and 
Mr Dennis Barrett, director and general 
manager of the clock and watch division. 

The chairman drew attention to the 
following points of particular interest in the 
company’s accounts—the changes in capital, 
the reserve against falling stock values, and 
the dividend. He explained how the former 
complicated capital structure of the company 
had now been replaced by two very roughly 
equal classes of capital, the 5 per cent. prefer- 
ence in units of £1 and ordinary shares of 
4s. each. The transfer to reserve against 
increased stock values had inoreased the 
reserve to £250,000, it having been deemed 
prudent to build yp this reserve against the 
possibility of losses which might arise as a 
result of a sudden and substantial recession 
of raw material prices. In connection with 
the dividend, he noted that the group profit 
before taxation amounted to £1,520,000, as 
against £1,101,000 in 1950. After making 
provisions for taxation, the net profit was 
£602,000, as compared with £420,000 last 
year. The board had considered these figures 
justified the restoration of the dividend rate 
to be equivalent to that paid prior to the 
war and as an interim dividend of 24 per 
cent. had been paid on the ordinary shares, 
the proposal for the final dividend was one 
of 10 per cent. 





COMMERCIAL PROGRESS 


* Referring to the commercial progress of 
Smiths during the last financial year, the 
chairman recorded that the motor accessory 
division had maintained its leading position 
in the instrument field with its well- 
established products. Its major development 
had been the car heaters now being produced 
at the new Witney factory. Continued ex- 
pansion and development had also been made 
of other specialised products and the increas- 
ing demand from the public for Smiths 
K.L.G. plugs and Smiths Bluecol anti-freeze 
was reflected by the continued increased sales 
of these products. 

Smiths English Clocks, Limited, had 
retained its position as one of the largest 
combined clock and watch manufacturing 
concerns. To consolidate this position and 
to add still further to the productive poten- 
tial, a completely new alarm clock factory had 
been opened recently at Wishaw, Lanarkshire. 
The project represented Smiths most ad- 
vanced production effort and, for some 
tume 40 come, might well be the most spec- 
tacular clock factory in the world. Sectric 
clocks also were maintaining their leadership 
in the electric clock field and continued to 
enjoy an expanding world sale. 

The research and engineering resources of 
the Aircraft Instrument Division had been 
mcreased and its production had been ex- 
paniee Progress was also reported of Smiths 
odustrial Instruments, Limited, which had 
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registered the largest percentage ; 
sales of all divisions. ‘The’ Kur? i 
Hughes Group had considerably increases 
marine, aviation and industria! business tos 
now had the largest commerc,| Order book 
in the history of these companie.. 

The chairman explained thar 1) 


“ E wie yield from 
the recent capital issue was bein ’ 


t 22, 1951 


mainly in financing the expansion ry 
tional production capacity and tha: the com- 
pany’s capital resources were being further 
daglesed. in spite of the increased profits and 
plough-back, by the continued increase jp 
trade, rising costs, and also by the rise in 


stock, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In regard to future prospects, the chair. 
man said that to forecast the future under 
present conditions was extremely difficul: 
for not only were the prospects of the com. 
pany very much related to those of the motor 
car manufacturers and aircraft constructors 
but also there had to be met increasing costs 
of material, services and labour, whilst, on 
the other hand, there were signs of increas. 
ing competition in Germany, Italy and Japan, 
He considered that the company was in an 
excellent position to meet these problems so 
far as was in its power. Engincering 
resources had been increased, quality im- 
proved, produotion engineering resources 
re-organised and strengthened, and ogres 
attention had been paid to training in every 
sphere. In fact, the organisation was being 
streamlined and consolidated. The company 
was now concentrating on the reduction of 
the total cost of every product 

In conclusion, the chairman pointed out 
that it had been a record year in the history 
of the company, both in regard to sales and 
profits, and wished to thank the general 
managers, all executives and employees who 
had worked together as a team to-achieve 
these excellent results. 

The report was adopted. 





THE STRAND HOTEL 
LIMITED 


MR S. I. SALMON ON TAXATION 
BURDEN 


The fourty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Strand Hotel Limited was held on 
December 17th at the Trocadero Restaurant, 
Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 

Mr S. I. Salmon (the chairman), who pre- 
sided, said: We earnestly hope that, m 
common with other industries which have 
suffered from restrictions and controls, the 
hotel industry will now benefit from a more 
realistic approach to its problems. 

This year our hotels again accommodated 
a high percentage of overseas visitors, and 
we are confident that, despite the continuing 
problem of rising costs, our high standard of 
service and value has created a favourable im- 
pression which will bring them and their 
friends back to Britain again with their 
much needed currency. os 

But our industry will find it increasingly 
difficult to maintain its high standards if t 
is not relieved of some of the burden of 
taxation which besets it in various forms. 

We are always alive to the fact that oe 
is a limit to the prices people will pay, a 
if we are not to imcrease our tariff continu 
ously, our only alternative must be economics 
in service which, if taken too far, will bot 
injure our hotels and the reputation they 
have acquired as being something unique in 
hotel i or 

Despite all the handicaps, we '0 the : 
business feel we can make a material cont, 
bution to the improvement of the balance 
payments ition, and we carnestly 6 
that we be given every freedom ' 
further our efforts. 

. The report was adopted. 
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| DENNIS BROTHERS 
: LIMITED 
) 


RECORD EXPORT SALES 
. WELL-BALANCED ORDER BOOK 


The annual general meeting of Dennis 
| Brothers Limited was held on December 19th * 
| n London, Sir Geoffrey Burton (the -chair- 
, man) pre siding. 
| The following is an extract from his circu- 
| lated itement :-—— 
During the year under review the emphasis 
« been on export, and as a result a record 


volume of our products“has been despatched 
overseas. The main problem that has had to 
be faced has been the supply of raw and semi- 
fnished materials. 


Improved methods of ‘production are being 
) regularly introduced into our operations 
: month by month, but these alterations in 
method, which in every case reduce real costs 
will onlv make real headway when the Pro- 
gress Stores in the factory can be kept full 
of material to work at. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


Dealing with the main sections in our 
organisation, the fire-engine department has, 
ing the year, been a specially bright spot. 
In this branch we are busier than ever before 
nd our exports have increased by no less 
han 40 per cent. 





The municipal department has also had an 
excellent year, and is operating at fujl capa- 
city, and export deliveries have shéwn an 
increase of 30 per cent. A special feature 

, has been the interest taken in the Paxit Dust 
Collector, and we have now added its big 
brother, the Paxit Major. 

The commercial vehicle department has 
made good progress during the year, and our 
order book is extremely satisfactory, both 
for home and abroad, but the material supply 
position has been a severe handicap, and we 
should like to express to our customers, both 
here and overseas, our appreciation of the 
patience they have shown and their under- 
standing of our difficulties. 


As I told you twelve months ago, we have 
agreed to carry out important development 
| work for the fighting vehicle design establish- 
ment of the Ministry of Supply. This is cqn- 
unuing, and still further investigations are 
under way. 


Shareholders will be interested to-hear that 
since we last met we have introduced a staff 
pension and assurance scheme. I am sure 
you will support our decision in establishing 
this scheme, which is really long overdue, 
and for this reason the amount that we have 
to charge against profits is bound to be fairly 


- 


heavy, especially during the initial stages. 


CO OOS 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


_I now turn to the accounts. From the 
balance sheet you will see that we have spent 
curing the year on new plant and buildings 
£67,000; stock at £940,000 is considerably 
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t than ever before, but I am quite satis- 
hed it is all good stock. The increase is due 
the varied nature of the work, increasing 

ut, continually rising prices, and the well- 
impossible task of keeping the stock 
n balance. As the total has reached such a 
gure—and we earnestly trust that prices 
‘ave reached their peak—we have thought it 
fudent to a@pen a stock reserve account to 
ch we have appropriated £50,000. - 

ash has decreased by £134,000, and tax 
; ve certificates by £84,000 ; on the other 
‘and, sundry debtors are higher by £92,000. 


During the year your board decided that 
ya Subsidiary company, Dennis Contracts, 


‘mited, which handled our hire purchase 
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business, had outlived its usefulness, and this 


company has therefore been. wound up. The 
capital item of £800 thus disappears, and an 
amount of £2,385, representing surplus 
assets, has been paid to us, and is shown in 
the profit and loss account. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning to the profit and loss account, 
depreciation has been calculated on the same 
basis as last year, and the amounts are about 
equal. 


Taxation again takes the heaviest toll on 
our profits, and this year we are penalised 
by having to provide as profits tax 45 per 
cent. on all dividends paid. 


Finally, I would refer to the appropriation 
account. The balance brought forward from 
1950 amounted to £230,623. To this must 
be added the profit for the year, £176,506, 
making a total of £407,129. We have allocated™ 
£50,000 to a stock reserve account, and have 
already paid an interim dividend of 6d. per 
share, which, less, tax, amounted to £19,720, 
and we now recommend a final dividend of 
2s. per share, less tax, which will absorb 
£78,880, and this will leave a balance of 
£258,529 to be carried forward. 


THE OUTLOOK 


With regard to the future, we have a well- 
balanced order book, and should we be able 
to overcome the materials difficulties already 
referred to we can look forward with reason- 
able confidence to our prospects for the cur- 
rent year, though I must warn you that 
during .the last few months the material situa- 
tion has still further deteriorated. 


In conclusion, I am sure shareholders will 
wish to join with me in expressing our 
appreciation and thanks to the management 
and all engaged in the activities of our com- 
pany for the good work done during the year, 
and especially to Mr William Fish and Mr 
Tom Skipper, on whose shoulders has fallen 
the heaviest responsibility. 


The report was adopted and the proceed- 
ings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and staff 





ALVIS LIMITED 
AERO ENGINE EXPANSION 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting was held 
in Coventry on December 19th, when Mr 
J. J. Parkes (chairman and managing director) 
presided. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated to stockholders :— 

In submitting the report of. the directors 
and the accounts for the year ended July 31, 
1951, I am able to record an expansion in 
turnover and in the company’s affairs 
generally. 

In 1950 I announced that export deliveries 
of the new 6-cylinder 3-litre car had com- 
menced. By the end of the period now 
under review a considerable number had 
been delivered in the home market also. 
Productién has increased steadily, but mainly 
on account of ever-growing material diffi- 
culties has not reached a level sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of our distributors and 
their customers. 

I would like to take this opportunity of 
stating that production of Alvis cars will 
continue at the highest possible rate consis- 
tent with other commitments unless pre- 
vented by circumstances outside our control. 
Opinions expressed at the recent Earls Court 
Motor Exhibition by home and overseas 
visitors to our stand confirmed their pre- 
ference for the company’s policy of main- 
taining the traditional appearance so lon 
associated with our product. . 
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LEONIDES AERO ENGINE 


The Alvis Leonides aero engine has con- 
tinued to strengthen its unique position as the 
only modern 550-h.p. type which has gone 
into production since the war ended. It is 
particularly gratifying to mention that it 
forms the power unit of the Percival Provost 
single-engined basic trainer which has been 
selected for re-equipment of the Royal Air 
Force. In addition, that service has now 
decided to adopt a modified version of the 
Percival Prince as a twin-engined type for 
various duties, in which role it will be known 
as the “ Pembroke.” 

These installations are additional to those 
previously announced, which included the 
Admiralty Sea Prince, the Prestwick Pioneer 
and three types of helicopter. 

Leonides aero engines are now operating 
in Great Britain and Europe, North and 
South America, Africa, the Middle East, the 
Far East and Australia. Your company’s 
efforts to establish for itself a position in the 
aero engine industry have been long and 
arduous, but I think i can be said that a 
useful portion of the available business has 
now been secured. 


ARMOURED FIGHTING VEHICLE 


Previous reference has been made to other 
contracts for the Fighting Services and most 
important among these is a highly specialised 
armoured fighting vehicle which has been 
particularly designed and developed for cross- 
country operations over terrain which in 
earlier times would have been regarded as 
impracticable for anything except a track- 
laying type. Work of this description is par- 
ticularly weil suited to the facilities of your 
company, whilst our staff and adaptable 
workpeople have been well able to meet the 
technical problems involved. 

From what has been said it will be realised 


. that a large measure of our work is subject 


to Defence Order Priority and these contracts 
were among some of the earliest to be placed. 
Nevertheless I must record my anxiety at the 
grave delays which are occurring throughout 
the country in the delivery of vital materials 
for the rearmament programme, and from 
these problems we are not immune. 

Since the close of the financial year, in 
order to meet future requirements of both 
production and development aero engine 
contracts placéd with the company, your 
Board has sanctioned expenditure in excess 
of £300,000 for the purchase of British 
machine tools and special equipment to be 
obtained over several years. The resources 
of the company will of necessity be aug- 
mented. by temporary adyances from its 
bankers for the purpose of providing the 
additional working capital likely to be 
required by the expanding programme. 

The report and accounts providing for 
the payment of an ordinary dividend of 6 per 
cent., less tax, were adopted. 





IND, COOPE AND ALLSOPP 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The thirty-ninth annual general mecting 
of Ind Coope and Allsopp, Limited, was held 
on December 18th in London, Colonel The 
Rt. Hon, Lord Courthope, P.C., M.C., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

The year’s trading profit of the group is 
down from £2,621,915 to £2,580,916. The 
parent company’s trading profit, on the other 
hand, shows an increase from £1,427,571 
last year to £1,573,729 this year. When we 
turn to net profit the fall in the group figure 
from £784,652 to £733,546 is accounted for 
by very considerable increases in taxation. 
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In the case of the parent company, net profit 
is down from £651,893 to £621,918; here, 
again, the only substantial additional change 
which calls for comment is taxation, which 
is increased by £138,220. 

Having regard to the difficult trading con- 
ditions encountered, I think you will con- 
sider these figures not unsatisfactory. In 
common with the majority of brewers we 
have suffered from the declining trend in 
respect of our sales of draught beer other 
than the better qualities.- This has, however, 
been substantially offset by increased sales 
of bottled beers and in particular, Double 
Diamond, the demand for which has 
extended our capacity and has at certain 
peak periods compelled us to quota our 
customers. 

Overseas and ships’ store trade demand 
for both Allsopps lager and Wrexham lager 
has continued and both these companies 
have been operating to full capacity. 

The report was adopted. 





THE ROVER COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


APPRECIABLY INCREASED 
TURNOVER 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
the Rover Company, Limited, was held on 
December 20th at Solihull, Birmingham, Mr 
E. Ransom Harrison, F.S.A.A. (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

During the year under review, notwith- 
standing many difficulties, we have been able 
to make an appreciable increase in our turn- 
over. We were fortunate in securing addi- 
tional premises in Birminghani on lease from 
the Birmingham Corporation, which have 
considerably assisted us in achieving this ex- 
pansion in output. In consequence of this 
expansion, our export sales have reached a 
record level this year. 

The demand for our cars and Land-Rovers 
throughout the world still continues and 
exceeds our capacity to satisfy it as we are 
limited by shortages of raw materials particu- 
larly steel. 

Motor vehicles with their very high labour 
content represent one of the most profitable 
ways of exporting the country’s available raw 
materials and there is no doubt that for some 
time to come we could increase our export 
sales to a very considerable extent if only the 
necessary steel and other raw materials could 
be made available to us. 

The new Rover “75” model car has now 
been in use for over two years and its per- 
formance has been quite up to our expecta- 
tions. Minor improvements are constantly 


taking place and these will continue wherever 
possible. : 


TANK ENGINE FACTORY 


Since the end of the war we have been 
managing on behalf of the Ministry of Supply 
a factory at Acocks Green, Birmingham, 
which is engaged on the development and 
manufacture of Meteor engines for tanks. It 
has been agreed in principle with the 
Ministry that we shall take over this factory 
on lease and carry on the work of develop- 
ment and manufacture on a contract basis 
and, as announced in the Press recently, 
detail negotiations are still proceeding. 

The net profit has increased from £195,201 
last year to £258,030 this year. After adding 
to the net profit for the year the balance 
brought forward from August 5, 1950, there 
is a total profit available for distribution of 
£347,261. Out of this it is proposed to pay a 
dividend of 25 per cent., less income tax, 
which will require. £113,999. 

The was adopted. 


LINES BROS., LIMITED 
RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 


The thirty-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of Lines Bros., Limited, was held 
on December 19th in London, Mr Walter 
Lines (chairman and joint managing director) 
presiding. fee 

The following is an extract from his cit- 
culated statement :—— 

It is my pleasure to report that the 
thirty-second year of your company has 
much surpassed all previous records both of 
turnover and profit. A very large increase in 
sales is the factor which has given larger 
profits, and not larger profit margins which 
have been less than last year. This we 
believe is sound policy and the foundation 
of our strong position both at home and 
abroad. Our exports have greatly exceeded 
those of any previous year, and have 
amounted to a large percentage of the Board 
of Trade official figures of exports for th 
whole trade. . 

Last year we purchased a large interest in 
Cyclops Toys Pty., Limited, a prosperous 
and old-established Australian company 
making similar goods to our own. Its name 
has been changed to Cyclops & Lines Bros. 
(Aust.), Limited. The first year’s results, 
both as regards turnover and profits, have 
been good, and the present year to date 
shows further strong progress. Shares of 
Cyclops & Lines Bros. (Aust.), Limited, are 
quoted on the Sydney Stock Exchange at a 
large premium over and above the price paid 
by your company. Your New Zealand com- 
pany has now reached a good turnover and 
profit position. 

Your Canadian company, although show- 
ing improved results and turnover, is not yet 
on a profit-making basis. We have reason to 
believe that the coming year will be better. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


All your other subsidiaries have shown 
considerably improved results, both of turn- 
over and profit. Since the end of our finan- 

ial year we have acquired all the share 
capital of a company engaged in manufac- 
turing an excellent line of toys which will fit 
in with our ~present productions and also 
enlarge our capacity for injection moulding 
which is inadequate for our rapidly expand- 
ing needs. 

The raw material situation has been diffi- 
cult and has fully exercised the untiring 
efforts of the management. Our large export 
trade entitles us to special consideration in 
regard to raw materials, which to some extent 
we secure, but by no means to the extent 
our figures warrant. 

Your company has been asked to assist 
various Government departments in the 
design and production of a variety of defence 
requirements and has received a number of 
direct contracts of considerable size. There 
is no doubt that our great experience in 
design, plus our unique development Section, 
is recognised by the authorities, 

The very heavily increased cost of all raw 
material, labour, mew plant, and plant 
replacement, and the demands made on 
capital for carrying greatly increased sales, 
impose a heavy strain on the resources of all 

rogressive businesses, Taxation of profits 

as become so excessive that it is mot pos- 
sible to provide out of profits sufficient 
reserves to match present-day and future 
costs involved if we are not only to main- 
tain but improve the position of this country’ 
in the export field. At a suitable time your 
board will consider increasing the company’s 
Capital to cover these requirements and also 
to take advantage of further opportunities for 
expansion. As a temporary measure your 
company is taking steps to imcrease its 
borrowing powers for these purposes. 

The report was adopted. ‘ 
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WRIGHT SADDLE 
COMPANY, LIMiTED 
A VERY SUCCESSFU! YEAR 
wate fifteenth annual general meeting of the 
right Company, Limited, was han 
on Toccoa 19 at Birmingha:, Mr ‘Arte 
Colegate, M.P. (chairman of ©. company) 
presiding. a 


After he had dealt in g 


accounts, the chairmaifi said - vars 
You will see from the accounts that ye 
have had a very successful This 
partly due to-appreciation in th~ valuation of 
our stocks during a period of rapidly rising 
values of raw materials and, re are users * 
of raw materials which are “ct to wide 
fluctuation in price, it has been considered 
prudent to set aside a substan: 1! amounr ys 
a feserve against these price fluctuations — 
INCREASED PRODUCTION AND TURNOVeR 
The production and turnover again jp. 
creased very substantially over that of the 
previous year—itself a record in the history 
of the company. As a result, in spite of rises 
in our costs, the trading profit rose from 
£93,698 to £156,239 because after a certain 
limit has been passed our o ids do not 
rise in proportion to the increased output. Ip 
spite of the greatest effort we still were un- 


able to fulfil all the demands made upon us 
owing to difficulties in obtuning 


dequ 

supplies of steel and other raw materials, In 
view of the fact that our products form an 
essential part of the very large export trade 
in. British bicycles and accessories we feel 
that greater regard should be had to our re- 
quirements. 

Once again, I must draw aticntion to the 
taxation position. We have had to provide 


this year a sum of po less | 
profits tax and income tax while | 
holders only receive £15,207. At the 





time your directors feel that they! 

tinue their policy of ploughing back s 

tial sums into the business if they are to keep 
your factories and their equipment up-to-date 
and to take advantage of new :deas and im. 
provements. 


yur com- 


As to the future, the position of your c 
pany is similar to many others. We have 
full order book*and could obtain many mor 
orders if we sought them out. But in vew 
of the difficulty of obtaining adequate sup 
plies to meet our existing commitments we 
are compelled to concentrate, for (he presea', 
on meeting the demands of our existing 
customers, 


-~ 


WORKPEOPLE AND St At! 


Our relations with our wo people - 
staff continue to be as cordial as ever. if 
this connection we have now, | am giad © 


say, realised our ambition of ha: ing our ova 
sports field. We have been > Cesitly i 
long last, in purchasing a freehold groun 
a few miles from our factories. [his actiol 


of your board has been grea ppreciated 
by the very virile and successful ‘ootbail a 
cricket sections of our soci club, 298 
rapidly extending its activitics unc! the abi 
iiamagemment OF Sesmemibsrs. ples 
In ave the greatest pleasure 
tendering on your behalf, and on per 
of myself and the Board, our wa:nest itt 
to the managing director and | hae he 
in office and factory, for the fine job of — 
which they have e during the past so 
Production has been maintainc’ «' 4 re 
high level in circumstances Ww’ -° equite 
the greatest vigilance and fore ht on ve 
part of the management, and the resuit! 
concerned 


and accounts were adopiel 
ed a director 
be J. H. Gold was re-elect ; 2 arty vor 
ks to the 


2, 
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MOUNT ISA MINES, 
LIMITED 


The nineteenth annual general meeting 


of Mc Isa Mines, Limited, was held on 
Decem 3rd, in Brisbane, Australia. 

Mr | Kruttschnitt, chairman of the com- 
pany, ided, and in the course of his 
speech — 

The profit for the year amounted to 


(1.360.242 after providing £114,381 for 
“terest on debentures, £578,364 for depre- 
ciatio buildings, plant and machinery, 
/1.359.9-3 for lead price bonus to employees, 
, ied by the Industrial Court, and 
{1,74 for estimated Federal income tax. 
Fre - profits of the year the directors 
mended the payment of a final 
divic f 15 peg cent., comprising 10 per 
cent. 1 r and 5 per cent. extra, thus 
b 863,596 of the net profit. Added 
to th rim dividend of 10 per cent. paid 
on June 29th the total distributiun to stock- 
holder amount to £1,354,384. The 
balan ried forward is £6,458. 

A the dividends for the period 
mour 25 per cent. of the fully paid 

pertinent to note that when 
the funds employed in the bus? 
tal distribution of profits amounts 
121 per cent. Surely, this cannot 
red anything more than a reason- 

1 On @ mining venture. 

Tot id-zinc ore reserves, including 
develo ind prospéctive classifications, 
were lated as at June 30, 1951, to be 
9498.905 tons, after giving effect to ore 
mined during the period, Thus there was 

er the previous year of 329,207 
per ore reserves remain unaltered, 


ABSORPTION OF MINING TRUST, LIMITED 


As fly referred to in the directors’ 
report. an agreement was reached on June 
2%h between the Mining Trust, Limited, 
ind this company which provided for an 
exchange of shares at a ratio of seven to 
Thus the shareholders of Mining Trust 
n allotted 849,427 Mount Isa {1 
ares exchange for their 5,945,988 5s. 
shares. However, as the result of a distribu- 
tion of ls. per share by way of reduction 
f capital the nominal value of Mining Trust 
hares becomes 4s. Since more than 95 per 
cent. of Mining Trust’s shareholders assented 
‘o the agreement the exchange of shares 
becomes compulsory upon the remaining 
5 per cent. As agreed, provision has been 
made for the payment of the final dividend 
n this additional share issue. 

Through this deal the company acquires 
€ e1 issued capital of the Mining Trust, 
nited. which among other things owns the 
Britannia Lead Company, refiners of. our 
ead on, and £A1,147,040 of our Eight 
per ¢ First Mortgage debenture stock. 

Al zh the major part of the lead con- 
tained 1n our production of silver-lead bullion 

s contracted for sale to the British 

of Supply, it was refined by the 
Britannia Lead Company. The silver there- 
irom is sold currently on the London and 
foreign markets. Obviously, no problem 
arises at the moment for the ready disposi- 
ten of these products. 
ihe steady growth in the demand for base 
metals gave rise to a conference convened 
‘t Washington to work out a formula for the 
alocsuon Of metals to the consuming 
countries. It is understood that allocations 

ve Deen made, without, however, provid- 
ing ‘he countries involved the means of eb- 
‘aning their quotas. The workability of the 
scheme remains to be demonstrated. 
he report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1951, were adopted and a final divi- 
ond vas declared of 15 per cent., payable 
vecember 31, 1951, to stockholders regis- 
tered November 23rd. 


MALAYAN TIN DREDGING 
LIMITED 


SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN 
DREDGING LIMITED 
KRAMAT PULAI LIM!TED 


MR H. ASHWORTH-HOPE’S 
SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS 


The following are extracts from supple- 
mentary remarks by the chairman, Mr H. 
Ashworth-Hope, made at the annual meet- 
ings held on December 18th, which have 
been circulated to shareholders : — 


In my supplementary remarks at the 
adjourned annual géneral meetings in 
January of this year I addressed you at some 
length concerning the duty of the chairmen 
of companies such as those constituting the 
Malayan Tin Group to offer to their share- 
holders as complete a presentation as, they 
can of all the factors affecting the company’s 
enterprises. 


At this stage I do not consider it neces- 
sary to add to what I have already said on 
this subject beyond stating that, as directors, 
we aré not concerned so much with the poli- 
tical complexion of the government in power 
as with the policies intended to be pursued 
and the qualifications of the Ministers 
entrusted with carrying out these policies. 


American Mission on Tin Production— 
You may have read that a mission from 
America visited Malaya to examine condi- 
tions relating to the production and market- 
ing of tin. You may also be aware that the 
Malayan tin industry has been charged by a 
United States sub-committee with “ goug- 
ing.” At the conclusion of their visit the 
mission cannot but have realised the truth 
and it is to be hoped that they will report 
the truth to the American sub-committee, 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


This means profit limitation, by a partial 
or a complete confiscation of all profits 
(depending upon the details of the measure) 
over and above a specified datum. Applied 
to. a wasting asset such as tin, this might 
well be even worse than dividend limitation, 
and could deal a mortal blow at the future 
development of the Malayan tin industry 
which, -as is well known, calls for the further 
investment of high risk capital. 


Excess profits tax might induce inefficiency 
in existing concerns and could have the effect 
of limiting production at a time when high 
production and high dollar earning are essen- 
tial tothe welfare of Malaya and of this 
country. 


I trust that should the Government impose 
an excess profits tax, it will be in such a 
form as not to be injurious to the tin mining 
industry or to the welfare of Malaya. 


MALAYA’S TRAGIC STATE 


The tragic state into which the once ‘happy 
and peaceful Malaya has been permitted to 
fall is only too present’ to the minds of all 
concerned with its present and future wel- 
fare. It is indeed symptomatic of the blind 
optimism of officialdom that after three and 
a half years of terror, intimidation and 
violence, the state of war, which in fact exists, 
is still designated the “ emergency.” 


A part of Mr Oliver Lyttelton’s task, in 
addition to reorganising the direction of the 
campaign against the terrorists, is to ensure 
that the political aspirations of both the 
Malay and the Chinese and other. settled 
communities receive adequate recognition. 

Those in Malaya whose duty it is to 
restore law and order must realise that the 
country is at war and their efforts must be 
keyed up accordingly. 
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SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST 


NEED FOR STERNER ANTI- 
INFLATIONARY MEASURES 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Second Industrial Trust, Limited, was held 
on December 13th, in London, Mr Lionel A. 
Stride (the chairman) presiding. : 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The gross income for the year 1s 
£146,058, which is again a record in the 
history of the Trust. . y 

Our increased income carries with it an 
increased liability for taxes which at £55,518 
amounts to £16,453 more than last year. 

We recommend a final dividend on ~the 
ordinary stock of 9 per cent., which with the 
3 per cent. already paid will make 12 per 
cent. for the year, compared with 9 per cent. 

The proposed dividend, if approved, will 
be paid out of earnings of 25} per cent., 
which means that rather more than the 
amount to be distributed has been retained 
to strengthen the position of the Trust 
against the uncertainties of the future. 

The new Government have given some 
indication that they intend to act and not to 
wait upon events. 

It is absolutely necessary for wage and 
salary earners to understand that every rise 
in wages has to go on to the cost of the 
commodity which they produce or handle 
and that it is they, and not, as they are led 
to believe, just a few idle rich, who will have 
to pay the increased cost. 

As our accounts show, the affairs of the 
Trust are in good shape and, while it will 

rofit from a period of stability, it can also 

ace with confidence any difficulties which 
may arise. 

The report was adopted. 





ANGLO-SCOTTISH 
AMALGAMATED 
CORPORATION - 


INCREASED INVESTMENT INCOME 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of the Anglo-Scottish Amalgamated Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held on December 18th 
in London 


Brig. S. Keith Thorburn, O.B.E., M.C., 
who presided in the absence abroad of Mr 
H, C. Drayton (the chgirman), in the course 
of his speech said :— 

The consolidated profit and loss account 
for the year ended September 30, 1951, shows 
a profit of £60,511, compared with £59,089, 
and the net of the group is {40,792, 
an increase of £2,000 over the previous year. 
The directors recommend a dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 6 per cent, plus a cash 
bonus of 8 per cent., both less tax, requiring 
£20,819. 

It is very satisfactory to record that the 
investment income has increased on the year 
to £31,303, compared with just under £17,000 
gross required to pay the 6 per cent. divi- 
dend. The cash bonus, which is maintained 


at 8 per cent., is paid out of excess profits - 


arising from dealings in investments and fees 
and commissions arising from new issue 
business. 

I should like to emphas‘se the increasing 
share of your dividends which now arise 
from investments. I should also like to stress 
the stability of your company’s earnings ; 


over the last 20 $, your company has pai 
an average dividend on its ordmary ar ge 
10.85 per cent., and during these 20 years 
we have made profits of just under £1,250,000 
and, at the same time, the break-up value of 
the ordinary stock has increased from 113 per 
cent. to 209 per cent. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


EFI ary shana 


be 
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HARRISONS & 
CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR’S PROGRESS 


The. annual meeting of Harrisons & 
Crosfield, Limited, was held on December 
18th in London. 

Mr H. Eric Miller, the chairman, reported 
an increase in group trading profit from 
£1,229,232 to £1,571,344. The net profit 
increased from £457,550 to £625,712. Group 
reserves now stand at £2,666,420. The final 
dividend is 224 per cent. on the deferred 
ordinary stock, making 30 per cent. for the 
year, which represents less than 5 per cent. 
on such stock plus reserves. 

Traders, he said, generally have enjoyed 
a period of abnormal activity, engendered by 
the urge to make up some of the leeway 
caused by the self-denial imposed on all 
during and since the war. All-in group 
reserves have been increased by £461,057 
during the year, amd today stand at 
£2,666,420, 

The idea of a welfare state makes a 
natural appeal to all men of goodwill, but its 
maintenance depends on a proper under- 
standing of the obligations as well as the 
benefits which devolve upon the citizens of 
such a state. Our Government will, I trust, 
have the support of employers and 
workers in the stupendous task which lies 
ahead—but intensive education is necessary 
to make clear to all the utter folly of down- 
ing tools or going slow on the slightest pre- 
text, as is all too common at the present 
time. 


We refuse to believe that the qualities, 
which raised this nation to the leadership in 
the forward march of civilisation, have been 
permanently swamped by false doctrines. Be 
that as it may, keen competition will soon 
have to be faced with rising inténsity in the 
struggle for our needful share of the world 
markets, in which no political ideology will 
avail us, We have travelled the hard road 
before, as we did, almost alone in 1940, and 
once everybody sees clearly that the roa 
now aheac of us is not an easy one I hope 
and believe that our sterling qualities will 
again save the situation. 


TEA AND RUBBER INDUSTRIES 


Reviewing the tea industry, he said: The 
amount that comes forward for sale in the 
London auctions largely depends on how 
London prices compare with those in 
Calcutta and Colombo. To égéture sufficient 
supplies for this country it is évident that 
primary wholesalers will have to buy heavily 
in Eastern markets, but the fefail price con- 
trol in the U.K. may make it impracticable 
for them to purchase their full requirements 
in competition with buyers from other 
markets. 


The policy of the U.S.A. Government 
continues to be the dominating factor in the 
Rubber Market, and I look forward hope- 
fully to the time when American manufac- 
turers and consumers alike will be allowed 
to make greater use of this wonderful 
material In-my opinion, both natural and 
synthetic have ample scope to progress side 
by side. There have been marked advances 
in technique of production and utilisation 
of synthetics, but scientists at work on 
behalf of natural rubber are making headway 
too. Although the price factor cannot be 
left out of account in certain fields of use, 
such as rubber in road surfacing and in 
Latex foam, these should literally act as a 


cushion in any prolonged decline in the price 
of natural, 


The report was adopted. 


HECTOR WHALING 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED FINANCIAL POSITION 
MR R. de B. TROUTON’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Hector Whaling Limited, was held on 
December 19th in London, Mr R. de B. 
Trouton (the chairman) presiding. see 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement :— 

Our fleet has been increased during the 
year by expenditure of almost £600,000, con- 
sisting principally of payments on two new 
whale-catchers, the final instalments on the 
tanker Powell and a first instalment of 
‘220,000 on a new tanker for delivery in 
1953 

For. the first time for several years the 
value of whaling products on hand in our 
consolidated balance sheet is not so large as 
to give your directors cause for concern. 
These appear at an estimated realisable value 
of £237,090, which is £530,000 less than the 
amount shown three years ago; of the 
£237,090 total only about £50,000 still re- 
mains unsold at the time of writing. Your 
directors, however, regard the great increase 
in the excess of liquid assets over current 
liabilities—an increase from £113,186 shown 
last year to £1,125,349 this year—as an even 
greater contribution to the stability of your 
company. 

WHALING OPERATIONS 


Last season Balaena made 152,700 
barrels (about 25,550 tons) of whale oil and 
sperm oil, This was 25 per cent. less than 
the previous season’s record production ; 
nevertheless, Balaena’s oil production was 
the second largest in the Antarctic. 

SALES 


Last season our whale oil production was 
sold to the Ministry of Food at £100 per 
ton, compared with £80 the previous season. 
Sperm oil was sold at satisfactory prices, as 
Was Our meat meal and liver meal. The 
coming season’s production of whale oil has 
already been sold at £110 per ton and we 
have again secured a satisfactory forward con- 
tract for our entire meat meal production. 

CURRENT OPERATIONS 

The baleen whaling season begins 10 days 
later on January 2nd and will continue until 
April7th unless again curtailed because of the 

tlier killing of the internationally per- 
mitted 16,000 blue whale units. Last year 
the season ended on March 9th, and we 
anticipate that it will end within a few days 
of that date as we and many of our com- 
petitors have again added powerful catchers 
to our expeditions. Not only have we 
strengthened our fleet by the addition of 
Setter VII and Setter VIII, but we Have also 
converted one of our former corvettes, 
Terje XI, into a catcher. Balaena will 
accordingly operate this season with nine 
powerful catchers, six older Terje catchers, 
one towing vessel, two ferry boats, three 
tankers and the refrigerated vessel Brans- 
field. This is three more vessels than last 
year. 

Balaena sailed from Cape Town on 
November 14th for the sperm whaling 
season. 

Our two tankers Powell and Biscoe will 
each make an Antarctic voyage to Balaena. 
These vessels are earning high freights on 
voyages and the indications are that they 
will continue to do so in 1952. 

Our operating costs last season~did in 
fact show a moderate reduction on those of 
the previous year, as I foreshadowed a year 
ago. This year, however, our costs will be 
considerably higher. We shall be employ- 
ing the three extra vessels referred to above : 
wages have fisen substantially ; prices of 
fuel oil and most stores and provisions have 
advanced, and we must expect increased 
costs of repairs. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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THE SOUTH WEST AFRic, 
COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of. The Sour 
West Africa Company, Limited. yy; held on 
December Ith in London. si 

Sir Dougal Malcolm, K.C.M.G.. the 
man, in the course of his speech 

The profit, after providing for taxatio , 
£151,618, compared with the figure rg 
previous year’s accounts of (31,653, » 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 5s. 
share, which, together with the Agha 
dend of 2s. per share paid i: 
absorb £97,720, leaving to be 
the sum of £46,618. 

During the year under reyjey 
continued our development 
Abenab West and at our other propertie 
resulting in increased tonnages of ore Siaens 
being proved. We are making additions to 
the flotation plant at Abenab West. The 
additions and improvements together with 
plant additions at our other mines will = 
hope, result in enhanced production, 

Production of Fused Vanacid Acid, both 
on the Continent and in England, has con. 
tinued at as rapid a pace as possible, though 
not on such a scale as we would have wished 

Base metal prices, as is wel! known, con- 
tinue at a very high level and consequently 
prices we have received for our products have 
been most satisfactory. 

As regards the future, I feel sufficiently 
optimistic to say that, in my opinion, our 
profits before taxation shotild not be less than 
those which you have before you, always, of 
course, provided that prices of metals which 
our ores contain remain at reasonably high 
levels and that our hopes of an early im- 
provement in the railing and _ shipping 
position are realised. 

The report was adopted. 


chair. 
Said: 


interim diyj. 
1 July last, wit 
carried forward 


We have 
perations at 





BENSKIN’S WATFORD 
BREWERY, LIMITED 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Benskin’s Watford Brewery, Limited, wa 
held on December 19th in London, Mr W 
Kilkenny, chairman and managing director, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cit- 
culated statement :— 

Although the trading profits for the year 
at £617,013 are £41,000 higher than in 19%, 
the net result shows a fall of /18,444, being 
£239,119, against £257,563 for 1950. 

The increased trading profit is due to the 
expansion of bottled beer sales and increased 
sales of wines and spirits. Sales of beet 
over the whole country are back roughly (0 
1938-39 figures, but this does not reflect the 
position everywhere, as some districts at 
enjoying an increase in trade and in other 
districts there is a general decline in trade. 

Barley cost 50 per cent. more than in 1950, 
an increase of some 60s. per quarter. The 
trade was very short of barley when the 
season opened and bids were immediately 
forthcoming in the region of 190s. pe 
quarter for good brewing quality with the 
result that the market for good barley became 
very firm and prices have not fallen. 0p 
will be expensive this year although rah 
every prospect of a good crop, During 
winter it was found possible to brew 4 s™ 
quantity of Benskin’s famous Colne Spring 
Ale. a 

Your directors decided to make an © te 
purchase the stock of Wells Wa a 
Brewery, -Ltd. The offer has been ver 
by over 97 per cent, of Wells — . 

t company was not operating 4 oF 
and your Glizectors decided to cease brewing 
and provide supplies for Wells l 
houses and customers from your brewery. 
The report was adopted, 


- 
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THE SCOTTISH 
AUSTRALIAN COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 
MR J. NORMAN EGGAR’S REVIEW 


>. y . 
The annual general meeting of the Scottish . 


systralian Company Limited was held on 
December 14th in London, Mr J. Norman 


boear chairman and managing director) pre- 


In the course of his speech, the chairman 
u will all agree that the results of 
year’s working are excellent. The all- 
ord we have achieved is, of course, 
due to phenomenal prices obtained 
|, prices we are never likely to see 


on n. In fact, for 9,095 bales of greasy and 


wool, or 1,675 bales less than the 


previous clip, we obtained £401,553 more, 
ind the average per bale was £115 5s. 9d. 
wainst £75 12s. 2d. Sales of livestock 
realised £209,492 more than in the previous 
vear. Our sales of wheat and oats on the 


Riverina Stations realised about £11,000 less 
har the previous year, abnormally wet 
weather before and during harvest ruining, 





both the quality and quantity of a crop which 
n August/Septermber looked most promis- 
ng. Staton working expenses show an 
increase of £56,147. One hopes that in face 
f much lower wool prices shearers will be 


moderate in their demands, for if wool con- 
jues to drop we certainly shall not be able 
continue paying them at the present level. 
Taxation shows an increase of £268,065. 


; 


Increased sales taxes will add to- working 


DISTRIBUTION OF 20 PER CENT. 


We have transferred to reserve £399,523, 
ringing the reserve to £1,100,000, equal to 
mpany’s paid up capital. The staff 


yonus takes £14,272, and I am sure no share- 
older will begrudge this bonus in our record 
ve We are paying a dividend and bonus 
f 20 per cent. for the year. We must go 


1925 for a similar payment, and it 
r been exceeded. Our carry forward 
1 increased by £50,063. 

You will agree that the balance . sheet 
eveals a very strong position. 


Referring to the bush fires which had been 
sing all over Queensland and New South 
Wales in the last few months, the chairman 

d: Hardly any of our properties escaped 
nurely but in most places the fires were 
got under control fairly quickly. However, 
il take years to make good our losses on 
riee and Warrana. 


THE OUTLOOK 


1 want to make it very clear to share- 

iders that the immediate future is not 
oright. It is true that wool at its present 
Price is still profitable, and that the demand 
lor by mutton and lamb will certainly 
nd that our crops should. give beter 
yields and prices, but against all that is the 
‘act that we have been 10 months without 
n to speak of over most of our country 
and should this dry weather continue, it will 
€ an adverse effect on our profits. The 
p will in amy case be considerably 
than last year, and would be further 
‘duced by stock losses, and our sales of 
- Soth fats and stores, would be seriously 
~c'c, both in numbers and pfice received. 
¢ rsk of fires is still great on almost every 
ee. lo quote our manager—* It is not 
Oe ark it is the season that kills you.” 
vne crumb of comfort is that we may pos- 
sibly receive during the current year the 
balance of money due to us from the winding 
oP Oo! the joint organisation. It should be a 
800d deal more than the £70,000 received 


two years ago. 


The report was adopted. 
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BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 
AND SALES 


The annual general meeting of Birmid 
Industries, Limited, was held on Decem- 
ber 14th at Birmingham, Mr Edward Player 
(deputy-chaiman and managing director) pre- 
siding in the absence of the chairman (The 
Right Hon. Lord Burghley, K.C.M.G.), who, 
owing to fog, was unable to attend. 

The following is an extract from his 
address circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended July 31, 1951. 

Your directors are pleased to report that 
your company has had another year’s success- 
ful trading. Production and sales have been 
increased in most directions. 

Iron Foundries.—These have been fully 
extended throughout the year, and indeed in 
all cases output has reached record figures. 
Shortage of steel and other commodities in 
the automobile industry have, in recent 
months, however, caused a slight adjustment 
of schedules for this type of casting. Despite 
this, hitherto unsatisfied demands for our 
type of products in other fields have enabled 
production to be largely maintained. 

The foundries have, however, their own 
difficulties in that pig iron and coke are by 
no means freely available. 

Aluminium Foundries.—-The sand foun- 
dries have had a better year than the last, 
and are involved, to some extent, in reorgani- 
sation and re-equipment in certain sections 
to cope with the changed conditions which 
will prevail for the next few years. 

Pressure and gravity die foundries have 
also done very well, and we have some 
valuable new equipment, largely of our own 
design, coming into production. Overall 
activity in these departments is controlled in 
some degree by the availability of metal. 


ALUMINIUM AND MAGNESIUM 


The aluminium industry as a whole, in- 
cluding your companies, tries to use the 
available metal so as to ensure that, as far 
as possible, the products are not finally em- 
bodied in manufactures which are of an 
unessential character from the national view- 
point. An “end-use” priority list has been 
prepared by the industry and approved by the 
Ministry of Supply and, on the whole, works 
well, though doubtless at times causing dis- 
appointment to some users. 

Magnesium Foundries—Metal supply in 
this field of production is also somewhat 
limited, although, up till now, production of 
high priority castings has not been retarded. 
As in the case of aluminium, increased 
demand in future is likely to entail special 
measures to cope with the position. 

Technical progress has been maintained, 
and new alloys introduced three years ago 
have proved their value fully in exacting 
service conditions during the intervening 
period. No. 

Rolling mills—Within the limitations of 
metal availability, the light alloy rolling mills 
have been fully occupied during the year. 
New major plant units of special design have 
come into production with beneficial effect 
on both technical and financial efficiency. 

Foundry equipment.—Business has been 
well maintained in this direction and 
present signs point to no ifmmediate falling 


off. 

I should be unwary or reckless if I tried 
to forecast the future with any precision. I 
believe, however, that the solid reputation 
and competence of your group of companies 
can be relied on to bring in a fair share of 
such business as is offering. “The group is 
fortunate in possessing such a high degree of 
enterprise in technical and productive de- 
velopment. mee 

‘The report was adopted and a dividend of 
15 per cent., plus a bonus of 10 per cent., 
both less tax, approved. 
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ABERFOYLE 
PLANTATIONS 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
Aberfoyle Plantations, Limited, was held on 
December 14th in London, Mr P. J. Burgess 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cirew= 
lated statement :— 

The report and accounts for the year ended 
March 31, 1951, is the seventeenth simce the 
formation of the Aberfoyle company, but the 
first since that abrupt accession of importance 
and influence thrust upon it on Decem- 
ber 18th last year by the ee 
it of eight other rubber companies one 
other estate and the tenfold increase of its 
capital. 

The accounts show a combined profit for 
the year to March 31, 1951, of £282,792. 
The proposed dividend of 20 per cent. is 
quite independent of profits earned prior to 
the taking-over date of December 18th. 

The balance sheet shows a strong position 
at March 31, 1951, with an excess of current 
assets over current liabilities of £217,910. 

Production is being maintained at a very 
profitable level, the crops for the six months 
to the end of September being 1,814,800 Ib., 
as against 2,067,700 Ib. for the same period 
last year, a decrease of 252,900 Ib., due to 
labour difficulties. 

In view of the satisfactory profits for the 
current half-year ending September 30th, the 
directors have decided to distribute an 
interim dividend of 20 per cent., less tax, 
to be paid at the same time as the dividend 
for the past financial year. 

The omens appear to me to be propitious 
for natural rubber. 

The report was adopted. 


SMITH AND WALTON 


(Manufacturers of Paints, Varnishes, 
Enamels, etc.) 





The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Smith and Walton, Limited, was held on 
December 18th at Haltwhistle, Northumber- 
land, Mr Douglas Smith, J.P. (chairman and 
joint managing director), presiding. 

The following is am extract from the 
directors’ report: 

The directors are gratified to report a very 
substantial increase in the profits of the 
parent concern and a useful contribution to 
consolidated earnings by each subsidiary 
company. 

The sales organisation again reports a 
record turnover and a continuing increase in 
demand for the company’s products, which 
have given service and satisfaction to a 
growing number of customers. 

As a result of Mr Douglas Smith’s visit to 
Australia this year, a new Smith and Walton 
Company was formed in Melbourne. We are 
glad to report that profits have already been 
earned, and we have every reason to believe 
that the future success of the company is 
assured. 

Ovr South African factory has increased 
both its sales and its profits. 

In view of these overseas developments, 
and our own increasing staff and home depots, 
the directors have under consideration pro- 
posals for the issue of further ordinary 
capital which it is hoped will be available 
within four of five weeks to existing stock- 
holders on favourable terms. 

In conclusion, the directors view the future 
with every confidence and feel that the 
adequate staff operating their various depaft- 
ments are capable of meeting any contin- 
gencies that may arise. 

The report was adopted and a total divi- 
dend of ot a unit of stock for the year, 
was approve 


Ape ee 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist ‘March, 1951, 
£117,750,908 


Established over 90 years 


aS. 
EW ZEALAND 


» NEW ZEAI 
#ncorporated with limited ity in New Zealand 












Represented at 300 points in 
New Zealand and at Melbourne, 
Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales; 
Suva and Lautoka, Fiji; Apia, Semoc. 





London Office : 
1, Queen Victoria St.; E.C.4 
©. M. Samuel, Manager 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


i 
» R. D. Moore, General deepal 3 
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Constituted by Act of Parliament (695 


DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 
as at 28th February, 1951 ‘ £9 


i 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout 5 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.c. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCA 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


c 0,000 
400,000 
5,191,979 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL ie gees 8. tA 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID aves... 0 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward £3 


134,108 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINSURGH 


, and 
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TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


if you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 

Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 





Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo, 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 











FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £63,000.000 
RESERVE FUND - - - = £€.3,000,000 





London Office: 


Branches in all the Principal Towns im EGYPT and : 





6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, £.C.4 


SUDAN 











ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 














CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN CAR always at your service is a business 
4% asset.—For. contract hire terms please telephone Mr. Cobber, 
FREmantle 1844 (after 8 p.m. and Sundays, KNightsbridge 1419), 


| USINESS EXECUTIVE (34), qualified accountant, economist 
leaving senior post in industry to teach and write on industrial 
problems. Two days weekly offered to business house requiring 
research on industrial problems, reorganisation or a consultant. 
Fee by arrangement.—Box 788. 


Ca EXPORT EXEOCUTIVE.—A leading firm, specialising in a 
/ wide range of light electrical and mechanical products, invites 
applications for the post of executive direction and control of its 
Export subsidiary, Consideration will be given only to applicants, 
of director calibre, who can prove successful ability, and the know- 
ledge of industrial markets overseas and personal contacts with 
leading industrialists abroad, needed to develop further the Com- 
pany’s extensive export trade in supplying industry with its progucs, 
The retail and wholesale trades are not involved. ApOn as 8s should 
hold a good Honours Degree (preferably in a branch of Science) or 
an equivalent qualification, and should have a background of 
administration and control within thé light engineering industry, 
Salary and other terms, which will in any case be commensurate 
with the responsibilities wad mag will be @ matter of agreement. 
Letters, which will be treat in strict confidence and which should 
contain details covering the above points, should be sent to Box 811. 
RECORDING SECRETARY (male or female) is required by the 
d International Wheat Council. Experience in recording com- 
mittee meeting proceedings and in the preparation of -verbatim and 
summary minutes and reports is essential. Knowledge of French 
and Shorthand an advantage. L. according to qualifications. 
-Applications should be made in writing in the First imstance to the 
Assistant Secretary, 32 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1. 


VACANCY exists in London for an Assistant in the Statistical 
«\% Department of a large industrial Organisation. The successful 
applicant, preferably a graduate in economics, will be required to 
prepare commodity Surveys for various countries and also to Assist 
in the compilation of other data disseminated by the department. 
Salary dependent — experience.—-Please write, giving age and full 
details, to Box EB. at 191 Gresham House, EG) 


fy ASHES SEA STATISTICIAN required by rapidly expanding 
aya. firm engaged on specialised market research. Applicants must 
have First or Upper Second Hons. Degrge in mathematical statistics 
and practical eXperience in the tabulation and analysis of figures 
together with a grounding in market research. This post offers 
tremendous opportunities for advancement.—Write, giving details of 
age, education, qualifications and previous experience, to Bedford 
Aitwood, Attwood -Statistics Limited, Chantrey House, Ecclestan 
Street, S.W.1. ° 
( LD-ESTABLISHED business house in North of England wishing 
4 tq extend activities is willing to interest itself in enterprises 
requiring capital and-experience.—Box 819. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLEMENTS Pre 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1, 
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ss, Lp., Portugal St., Kingsway, Londo 
U.S. Representative : 


( PPORTUNITY OCCURS for Qualified Accounta: 
nationally known Manufacturing Company w 
offices throughout the country, The successful cand 
sound sense of values, he must be reasonably mob 
ability to criticise tactfully and constructively and 
reports. He must be a good mixer, and have a rea! 
work. The appointment will be, in the first instan 
Audit section with chances of advancement in cithe: 
or in one of the other Accounts Sections of the bus 
earries a good salary, with Pension Fund and other : 
scope for study of organisation and methods ani 
first-class experience of Industrial Aecountancy.—P! 
oe age, education, H.M, Forces, qualification 
x 812, 


A MOST interesting opportunity occurs for a you: 
28 and 42, who is prepared to travel extensiv: 
man we are looking for must possess drive and init 
the ability to work with all nationalities; he must 

knowledge of world economics: he must have a 

mind and be prepared to undergo @ complete cow 
a knowledge of sales and sales promotion would 
asset, The Company is one of International reput: 
turing plants in various parts of the world and tl: 
to pay a good commencing salary throughout training. 
whose position will ultimately be that of Export \ 
eligible to participate in the Company's Profit Sharin 
oe lease send full details of age and sala 

x : 


LY-FISHING has this in common with advertisi: 
yr for the old hand who knows when and wh: 
rise—and what they aré taking. For the voice of exp: 
when and where to catch the ket with effective adve'' 
Samson Clark & Co., Ltd., 57-61 Mortimer Street, 
Seum 5050. 


[in Parliament Ge wteabe pubes er heathy 
nh Fariiament of s i or monthly sum 
—Write Hansard Socket 39 8$.W.1. 
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Pressure-operated by sealed CO2 Charzes 
NU-SWIFT LTD * ELLAND * YORKS 
In Every Ship of the Royal _ Navy 
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NU-SWIFT? 


The World’s Fastest Fire Extinguishers | 
for every Fire Risk 
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